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THE END OF FORDYCE, BROTHERS. 


As long as I can remember, I have always 
loved the City—taking a strange delight in 


offices) is fixed a rain-washed sun-dial, and 
| over this is a small weathercock turret that 
at one time contained a bell. 

Any time between twelve o’clock and four, 








wandering up and down its busy streets,| I may be found seated upon that old bench 
elbowing its merchants in their favourite| under the tree. Sometimes I bring a book, 
gathering-places, and listening to the marvel-| and read ; sometimes I sit in listless repose, 
lous histories of many of its greatest money-|repeopling the place with quaintly-dressed 
makers. I like these men, perhaps, because I! shadows of the old stout-hearted merchants 
am not of them, I am of that listless, aim-!of the past. I seldom have more than one 
less, dreamy nature, which could not make| companion. Under the archway, and along 
money if it tried. The most promising enter- the passage, busy men pass to and from 
prise would wither under my touch. Few their work the whole day long, but they 
are the guineas in my pocket that I can call are too much occupied, or too anxious, to 
my own, but I am well content, and no give a moment’s glance at the garden, or 
feeling of envy arises in my mind as [ listen | to linger by the way. My only fellow-visitor 
to the musical clinking of coin that comes|is an old clerk, whose years must have 
from the open doors of the rich banking-| numbered nearly ninety, bat whose memory 
houses. | is clear and strong, although his body is bent 
My most frequent haunt is an old nook | with age. He is a kind of pensioner con- 
in the heart of the City, which, although' nected with the place, and is the owner of the 
now thrown open as a public thoroughfare, | few faded flowers in the corner of the ground, 
must have been, in former times, the private| which he tends with his own hands. For 
garden of some wealthy merchant’s mansion. | eighty long, weary years he has lived in 
the entrance is under a low archway, waase Cevee old buildings, never having been out 
with bricks of the deepest purple red, and| of the City farther than Newington fields. 
over tie archway, in a white niche, stands a Here he was born, and here, when the ap- 
short, weather-beaten figure of a man, cut in| pointed time shall come, within sound of the 
stone, in a costume of a former age. Passing! familiar bells, and the familiar footsteps of 
over the well-worn pavement through the| the money-makers tramping over his head, 
arch, you find yourself in a small quadrangle | he will drop into a City grave. 
containing that rarest of all things in these | From the day when I ventured to give him 
modern days—a city garden. Small care some advice about the management of a lilac 
does it now receive, because no one can claim! bush, apparently in a dying state, he came 
itas hisown, ‘The ground is black and hard—! and sat by my side, pouring into my willing 
the yellow gravel having long since been/ ear all the stories that he knew about the old 
trodden out—and the chief vegetation which | houses that surrounded us. He soon found 
it boasts are two large chesnut trees, that in me a sympathetic listener, who never 
seem to gain in breadth and vigour as the interrupted or wearied of his narratives—the 
years roll on, A few drooping flowers in one| stores of a memory which extends over 
corner, show that some town-bred hand is| more than three-fourths of a century of time. 
near, fond of the children of the country, At one corner of the quadrangle is a part 
though little versed in their nature and their! of the building with several long, dark, 
ways. Under the shade of one of the trees) narrow, dusty windows, closely shut up with 
stands an old wooden seat, chipped in many | heavy oaken shutters, scarcely visible through 
places, and rudely carved with names and | the dirt upon the glass, None of the panes are 
dates. Sitting on this bench, and looking! broken, like those of a house in chancery, but 
before you to the other side of the quadrangle, | its general gloomy, ruined appearance would 
the eye rests upon a short passage running| assuredly have given it up as a prey to 
under wooden arches, like an aisle in the old| destruction, if it had not been in its present 
Flemish Exchange of Sir Thomas Gresham, | secluded position. Its dismal aspect excited 
On the face of the brickwork dwelling sur-| my interest, and I obtuined from my com- 
mounting these arches (now turned into’ panion his version of its story. 
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I give it in his own person, though not 


exactly in his own words, 

About the middle of the last eentury, two 
brothers were in business in these houses as 
general merchanta, whose names were James 
and Robert Fordyce. 
middle-aged, amiable gentlemen, tolerably 
rich, honourable iu their dealings, affable and 
benevolent to their servants, as I found 
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enough by any of the clerks to be made 


| the subject ef those little pleasantries that 


ave usually indulged im at every offiee. They 
had probably detected his. ability and ambi- 


They were quiet,| tion, and they already feared him. 


I thought at one time I was prejudiced 


jagainst him, because I had been the chance 


instrument of bringing him to the place, 


during the few years that I was in their | and because his presence constantly reminded 


employment. 
and their correspondents very numerous ; 
but, although they must have been constantly 
receiving information, by letter and other- 
wise, that would have been valuable to them 
in speculations on the stock-market, they 
never, to the best of my knowledge, made 
use of it for that purpose, but confined their 
attention strictly to their trade. This building 
was not divided then as you see it now. In 
that corner which is closed up were our 
counting-houses, the private room of the two 
brothers being on the ground-floor. The 
rest of the square was used as warehouses, 
except the side over the arches, and that was 
set apart as the private residence of the 
partners, who lived there together, one being 
a bachelor, and the other a widower without 
children. I was quite a young man at this 
time, but I remember everything as distinctly 
as if it was only yesterday that lam speaking 
about, instead of seventy years ago. I have, 
perhaps, a strong reason for my sharpened 
memory—I consider myself the innocent 
cause of the destruction of the firm of Fordyce, 
Brothers, through an accident resulting from 
my carelessness. One afternoon I went to 
the Post-office with a letter directed to a 
firm in Antwerp with whom we had large 
dealings. I dropped it on the way. It 
contained a bank draft for a lange amount, 
and, although every. search was made for it 
that afternoon and evening, it was without 
success. ‘The next morning, about eleven 
o'clock, it was brought to our counting-house 
by a rather short. young man of singular 
though pleasing aspect, named Michael 
Armstrong, He had a long interview 
with the elder partner, Mr. James For- 
dyce, in the private room, and what trans- 
pired we never exactly knew; but the 
result was, that from that hour Michael 
Somers, took his-seat in our oflice as the 
junior clerk, 

I had many opportunities of observing our 
new companion, and I used them to the best 
of my ability. His appearance was much in 
his favour, and he had a considerable power 
of making himself agreeable when he thought 
proper to use it. It was impossible to judge 
of his age. He might have been fifteen,—he 

t have been thirty. His face, at times, 
looked old and careworn, at others, smiling 
and young, but there was sometimes a vacant 
calculating, insincere expression in his eye, 
that was not pleasant. He made no friends 
in the place,—none sought him, none did 


Their transactions were large,|me of a gross act of carelessness, that had 


brought down upon me the only rebuke I ever 
received from my employers. But I found 
out too well afterwards, that my estimate of 
his character was correct—more correct than 
that of my fellow-clerks, many of whom 
were superior to me in education and 
position, though not in discernment. 

My constant occupation—when I was not 
actively employed in the duties of the office 
—was watching Michael Armstrong ; and I 
soon convineed myself, that everything he 
did was the result of deep, quick, keen, and 
selfish calculation. I felt that the bringing 
back of the letter was not the result of any 
impulse of honesty, but of a conviction that it 
was safer and more profitable to do s0, 
coupled with a determination to make the 
most of his seeming virtue. What the elder 
Mr. Fordyce gave him, I never knew; but 
I judge from his liberal character that it 
was something considerable; and I know 
that when Michael Armstrong took his place 
in our counting-house, he was only doing 
that. which he had willed to do from the 
first moment that he had opened the lost 
letter, and ascertained the firm from whom 
it was sent. There was, at times, some- 
thing fearfully, awfully fascinating in watch- 
ing the silent, steady working of a will like 
his, and to see it breaking down it its progress 
every barrier opposed against it, whether 
erected by God or man ; others saw it, and 
watched it, like me, and were equally 
dazzled and paralysed. 

Michael Armstrong affected to. be some- 
what deaf—I say affected, for I have good 
reason to believe that the infirmity was put 
on to aid him in developing his many 
schemes. During the greater part of the 
day, he acted as private secretary of the 
two brothers, sitting in one corner of their 
large room, by that window on the ground- 
floor to the left, which is now closed up, 
like all the others in that portion of the 
building. 

I have said before that the firm were 
often in the receipt of early and valuable 
intelligence, which they used for the legi- 
timate purposes of their trade, but never 
for speculations in the stock-market.. A good 
deal of our business lay in corn and sugar, 
and the information. that the brothers go’ 
enabled them to make large purchases 
sales with greater advantage. Sometimes 
special messengers came with letters, some- 
times pigeon expresses, as was the custom im 
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those days. Whatever words dropped from 
the partners’ table—(and they dropped with 
less reserve, as there was only a half-deaf 
secretary in the room)—were drunk in b 
that sharp, calm, smiling, deceitful face at the 
window. But, perhaps, his greatest oppor- 
tunity was during the opening of the morn- 
ing letters many of them valuable, as 
coming from important correspondents chen 
Michael Armstrong’s duty was to receive the 
key of the strong-room from the partners, 
when they came to business in the morn- 
ing, and to prepare the books for the clerks 
im the outer offices. This strong-room was 
just at the back of Mr. James Fordyce’s 
chair, and as he opened the most important 
correspondenee, reading it to his brother, 
who rested on the corner of the table, there 
must have been a sharp eye and a sharper 
ear watching through thé crevices of the iron 
door behind them. The next duty that fell 
to Michael Armstrong, after the letters were 
read and sorted, was, to take any drafts that 
might be in them to the bankers, and bring 
back the cash-box, which was always depo- 
sited there for safety overnight. This journey 
gave him an opportunity of acting upon the 
information that he had gathered, and he lost 
no time in doing so. Of course, we never 
knew exactly what he did, or how he did it ; 
but we guessed that through some agent, 
with the money that Mr. James Fordyce had 
— him when he brought back the letter, 

made purchases and ‘sales in the stock- 
market, with more or less success. He 
never altered in his manner or appearance ; 
never betrayed by word or signs to any of 
the clerks, his losses or his gains; and never 
neglected ‘his mechanical duties, although he 
must have been much troubled in mind at 
times, by the operations he was conducting 
secretly out of doors. 

Although not a favourite with the clerks, 
he became a favourite with the partners. 
There was no undue partiality exhibited to- 


wards him, for they were too scrupulously just | 
for that,—but his remarkable business apti- 


tude, his care and industry, his manners, and 
probably his supposed infirmity, brought imme- 
diately before them, every hour in the day by 
his position as private secretary, had a 


natural influence, and met with adequate | 


reward, 

In this way five years passed, quietly 
enough, to all outward appearance; but 
Michael Armstrong was working actively 
and desperately beneath the surface, and 
biding his time. 

In those upper rooms to the right, exactly 
facing our counting-houses, lived an old clerk, 
named Barnard, with one child, a daughter, 
named Esther. The place was a refuge pro- 
vided for an old and faithful, poor, and nearly 
worn-out servant of the house ; and the 
salary he received was more like a pension, 
for his presence was never required in the| 
office, except when he chose to render it. 
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dropped from | The daughter superintended the home of the 
two brothers, who, as I have said before, 
lived upon the premises in those rooms over 
the sarebes. 

Esther Barnard, at this time, was not more 
than twenty years of age; rather short in 
figure; very pretty and interesting, with 
large, dark, thoughtful eyes, Her manners 
were quiet ‘and timid, the natural result of a 
life spent chiefly within these red-bricked 
walls, in attendance upon an infirm father, 
and two old merchants, She went out very 
seldom, except on Sundays and Wednesday 
evenings, and then only to that old city 
ehureh | just beyond the gateway, whose bells 
are ringing even now. In the summer-time, 
after business-hours, she used to bring her 
work and sit upon this bench, under this 
tree ; and in winter her favourite place, while 
her father was dozing over the fire in a deep 
leathern chair, was in the dark recesses of 
that long window, in the corner of their 
sitting-room, overlooking the garden. She 
was very modest and retiring, never appear- 
ing more than was absolutely necessary 
during the day ; but for all her care, many 
a busy pen was stopped in the office as 
her small, light form flitted rapidly under 
the arched passage; and many an old 
heart sighed in remembrance of its bygone 
youthful days, while many a young heart 
ee with something more of hope and 
ove. 

The one who saw her most was Michael 
Armstrong. His duty, every night, was to 
lock up the warerooms and counting-houses, 
rendering the keys to old Barnard, who 
placed them in the private apartments ‘of the 
two brothers. Since the old clerk’s bodily 
weakness had increased, this task was con- 
fided to his daughter, who executed it timidly 
at first, guining courage, however, by degrees, 
until, at last, me came to consider it a part 
lof the day's labour, even pleasant to look 
\forward to, Whether Michael Armstrong 
ever really loved Esther Barnard is more 
than I can say. I have to judge him heavily 
enough in other and greater matters, and I 
am, therefore, loth to suspect him in this. 
He had no faith, no hope, no heart—nothin 
but brain, brain, ceaseless brain; and smal 
love, that I have found, ever came from a 
soul like this. What he thought and meant 
was always hidden behind the same calm, 
smiling mask—the same thoughtful, decep- 
tive, even beautiful face. He used his ap- 
pearance as only another instrument to aid 
him in his designs, and he seldom used it in 
vain. Esther’s love for Michael Armstron 
was soon no secret to the whole house, an 
many, while they envied him, sincerely pitied 
her, though they could searcely give a reason 
for so doing. The partners, however—es 
| cially Mr. James Fordyce—looked with favour 
upon the match ; but, from some cause, her 
father, old Barnard, felt towards it a strange 
It may have been that there 
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was some selfish feeling at the bottom of his 
opposition—some natural and pardonable 
disinclination to agree to an union, that 
threatened to deprive him in his sickness 
and his old age of an only daughter who was 
both his companion and hiz nurse. Be this 
as it may, he would not ix any definite time 
for the marriage, although, for his daughter’s 
sake, he did not prohibit the visits of him 
upon whom her heart was bestowed. Michael 
Armstrong did not press just then for a more 
favourable determination, and, for this reason, 
I am led to believe that he had obtained 
his object—an excuse for being upon the 
premises unsuspected after the business hours 
of the day were over. I never knew him to 
allow his will to be opposed, and I must, 
therefore, conclude, that in this instance he 
was satisfied with the ground that had been 
gained. Esther, too, was happy—happy in 
her confidence and pure affection—happy in 
the presence of him she loved—happy in being 
powerless to penetrate behind the stony, 
cruel, selfish mask, that, in her trusting eyes, 
seemed always lighted up with love and 
truth. 

In this way, the daily life went on for 
several months. Michael Armstrong, by care 
—unceasing care—perseverance, and talent, 
rose, day by day, in the respect and estima- 
tion of the partners, Much was entrusted to 
him ; and although he was not visibly pro- 
ioted over the heads of his seniors, he was 
still the confidential clerk ; aud the one in 
whom was centred the management of the 
banking and financial transactions of the 
house. We presumed—for we knew nothing 
then—that he was still working stealthily 
on the information that he gathered in the 
partners’ room ; and which his new position, 
more than ever, gave him opportunities of 
using. It was a busy time for speculation 
about this period. Fortunes were made 
and lost by stock-gambling, in a day; and 
Michael Armstrong with his active, calcu- 
lating brain, was not the man to allow the 
tempting stream to rush by without plung- 
ing into it, 

Our firm had an important branch house 
at Liverpool, through which it conducted its 
shipping-trade with America. Every six 
months it was the custom of one of the 
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window just as his brother had turned slowly 
back under the archway. It was the last 
he ever saw of him, alive. 


For several days after Mr. James Fordyce’s 
departure, everything went on as before. He 
started on a Friday, with a view of breaking 
the long, tedious journey, by spending the 
Sunday with some friends in Staffordshire. 
On the following Wednesday, towards the 
close of the day, a pigeon-express arrived. 
from Liverpool, bearing a communication im 
his handwriting, which was taken in to Mr. 
Robert Fordyce in the private room. No 
one in the office—except, doubtless, Michael 
Armstrong—knew for many days what that 
short letter contained ; but we knew too well 
what another short letter conveyed, which 
was placed in melancholy haste and silence 
the next morning under the pigeon’s wing, 
and started back to Liverpool. ‘This was in 
Michael Armstrong’s handwriting. 

Mr. James Fordyce, upon his arrival at. 
Liverpool, had found their manager com- 
mitted to large purchases in American pro- 
duce without the knowledge of his principals, 
in the face of a market that had rapidly and 
extensively fallen. This gentleman’s anxiety 
to benefit his employers was greater than his 
prudence; and, while finding that he had 
made a fearful error, he had not the courage 
to communicate it to London, although every 
hour rendered the position more ruinous. 
Mr. James Fordyce, after a short and anxious. 
investigation, sent a despatch to his brother, 
for a sum of many thousands of pounds,—an 
amount as great as the house could command 
upon so sudden an emergency. This money 
was to be forwarded by special messenger, 
without an hour’s delay, in a Bank of Eng- 
land draft: nothing less would serve to 
extricate the local branch from its pressing 
difficulty, and save the firm from heavier 
loss. The letter arrived on the Wednesday, 
after the banks had closed, and when nothing 
could be done until the following morn- 
ing. In the meantime, in all probability, 
Michael Armstrong received instructions to 
prepare a statement of the available re- 
sources of the firm. 

That evening, about half-past eight o’cloek, 
when Esther Barnard returned from church, 





partners—either Mr. James or Mr. Robert|she found Michael Armstrong waiting for 
—to go down and pay a visit of inspec-|her at the gateway. He seemed more 
tion to this house, a task that usually| thoughtful and absent than usual; and his 
occupied ten or twelve days. Mr. James| face, seen by the flickering light of the street 
Fordyce, about this time, took his departure | oil-lamp (it was an October night), had the 
one morning for Liverpool, leaving his brother| old, pale, anxious expression that I have 
Robert in charge of the London affairs. I} before alluded to. Esther thought he was 
can see them even now, shaking hands, out-) ill ; but, in reply to her gentle inquiries, as 
side that old gateway, before Mr. James| they entered the house together, he said he 
stepped into the family coach in which the! was merely tired with the extra labour he 
brothers always posted the journey. Michael had undergone, consequent upon the receipt 
Armstrong was gliding to and fro with certain | of the intelligence from Mr. James Fordyce, 
required papers—unobtrusive, but keen andj and his natural solicitude for the welfare of 
watchful. As the coach rolled away up the | the firm. 

narrow street, Mr. James looked out of the} Mr. Robert Fordyce’s habits—as, indeed, 











Charles Dickens.} 
the habits of both the brothers—were very 
simple. He walked for two hours oe 
the evening, from six o’clock to eight, an 
then read until nine, at which time he took a 
light supper, consisting of a small roll and a 
glass of milk ; which was always brought to 
him by Esther, who left the little tray upon 
the table by the side of his book, and wished 
him good night until the morning. She then 
returned to Michael Armstrong, on the nights 
he visited her, to sit until the clock of the 
neighbouring church struck ten, at which 
hour she let him out at the gate, and retired 
to rest. 

On the night in question, she had placed 
the same simple supper ready upon her 
table ; and, after retiring for a few moments 
to her room, to leave her hat and cloak, she 
returned, and took the tray to Mr. Robert’s 
apartments. She did not notice Michael 
Armstrong particularly before she went ; 
| but, when she came back, she found him 

standing by the open doorway, looking wildly 
and restlessly into the passage. She again 
asked him anxiously if he was ill, and his 
answer was as before; adding, that he 
thought he had heard her father’s voice, 
calling her name, but he had been mistaken. 

They sat for some little time together 
over the fire. Michael Armstrong would not 
take any supper, although pressed by Esther 
| todoso. His mind was occupied with some 
hidden thought, and he appeared as if en- 
paged in listening for some expected sound. 

n this way passed about half an hour, when 
Esther thought she heard some distant 
ey accompanied by a noise, like that pro- 

uced by a heavy body falling on the ground, 
Esther started up; and Michael Armstrong, 
who had heard the noise too, imme- 
diately suggested the probable illness of her 
father. Esther waited not for another word, 
but ran to his apartment, to find him sleep- 
ing calmly in his bed. On her return, a few 
minutes afterwards, to the room she had just 
left, she found Michael Armstrong entering 
the doorway with the light. He said he had 
been along the passages to make a search, 
but without finding anything. He appeared 
more composed, and advised her to dismiss 
the matter from her mind. They sat together 
more cheerfully for the next half hour, until 
the ten o’clock bells sounded from the neigh- 
bouring church, when she went with him 
across the garden to the gate. The customary 
kiss was given at the door, and the custo- 
mary laugh and good night received from 
the old private watchman parading the 
street ; but Esther Barnard, as she locked 
the wicket, and walked across the garden 
again to her own room, felt a heavy-hearted 
foreboding of some great sorrow that was 
about to fall upon her. Her prayers that 
night were longer than usual, and her eyes 
were red with weeping before she went to 
sleep. 


Meantime, the lamp in Mr. Robert 
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Fordyce’s apartment (the second window 
from the sun-dial) burnt dimly through the 
night, and died out about the break of day. 
Its master had died some hours before. 

In the morning the porters opened the 
place at the usual hour, and the full tide of 
business again set in. One of the earliest, 
but not the earliest, to arrive was Michael 
Armstrong. His first inquiry was for Mr. 
Robert Fordyce, who was generally in his 
private room to open the letters, and give out 
the keys. He had not been seen. An hour 
passed, and then the inquiry was extended to 
the dwelling-house, Michael Armstrong saw 
Esther, and begged her to go and knock at 
Mr. Robert’s a She went, slowly and 
fearfully, knocked, and there was no answer. 
Knocked again with the same result. The 
alarm now spread, that something serious 
had happened. Esther retired tremblingly 
with her forebodings of the night more than 
half realised, while the clerks came up, and, 
after a brief consultation, broke open the 
door. 

A room with a close and slightly chemical 
smell; the blinds still down; an oil-lamp 
that had burnt out ; a book half open upon 
the table ; a nearly empty tumbler that con- 
tained milk; a roll untouched; and Mr. 
Robert Fordyce, lying dead, doubled up on 
the floor near a couch, the damask covering of 
which he had torn and bitten. On the table, 
near the tumbler was a small, screwed-up 
paper, containing some of the poison from 
which he had died ; and near to this was a 
letter directed, somewhat tremblingly, in 
his own handwriting to his brother, Mr, 
James, 

One of the earliest, but not the earliest in 
the room, was Michael Armstrong, calm, 
dignified, and collected. Though far younger 
than many others, he took the lead naturally 
and firmly, and no one seemed to have nerve 
or inclination to dispute his authority. 
Esther stood anxiously amongst the crowd at 
the door looking on with her whole soul 
starting through her eyes. 

Michael Armstrong took up the letter 
upon the table. It was unsealed. He opened 
/it, and read in a clear, firm voice, the short 
| and painful statement it contained. Mr. 
| Robert Fordyce confessed to his brother 
that for some time he had largely appro- 
priated the funds of the firm to his own use 
for speculations that had turned out unsuc- 
cessful in the stock-market. Unable to 
refund the money to meet the sudden 
emergency that had fallen upon the house, 
and fearing to see his brother again after 
perpetrating such a wrong, he had resolved 
to die by poison, administered by his own 
hand, 

Deep silence, broken by sobs and tears, 
followed the reading of this letter, for the 
dead merchant was loved and respected by 
all. A short summons, written by Michael 
| Armstrong, as I have said before, was tied to 
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the pigeon, and sent to Mr. James Fordyce at 
Liverpool, 

For the next few days the business of the 
house was almost at a standstill. The sad 
event was the gossip of the Exchange, and the 
commercial cofiee-rooms ; and the credit of 
Fordyce, Brothers, high as their character 
stood in the city, was, of course, materially 
and fatally injured by this sudden calamity. 

It was late on the Friday night when Mr. 
James Fordyce returned, having started at 
once upon the receipt of the despatch, and 
posted the whole way. He spent an hour in 
silent and sacred communion with his dead 
brother, and every one read in his fine, open, 
benevolent face how thoroughly the wrong 
was forgiven that had shaken the foundations 
of the firm, and sent one of its members to a 
sudden grave. 

He then devoted himself, night and day, 
to an investigation of their financial position, 
aided in everything by Michael Armstrong, 
who was ever at his side. In the course of a 
few days his determination was known, By 
closing the branch concern at Liverpool, con- 
tracting the operations, and reducing the 
London house, the capital remaining was 
sufficient to discharge all outstanding obliga- 
tions, leaving a small balance upon which to 
re-construct the firm. This was done, and 
the honour of Fordyce, Brothers, was 
preserved, 

Many of our staff, under the new arrange- 
ments, were dismissed, but the thoughtful 
care of Mr. Fordyce had provided them with 
other situations in neighbouring firms. In 
other respects our business went on as before, 
but with one remarkable exception. The con- 


fidence hitherto existing between Mr. Fordyce | 


and Michael Armstrong was at an end, and 
although the latter was still retained in his 
capacity as private secretary, he appeared to | 
feel that he was no longer honoured and 
trusted. I believe at this time he would 
gladly have left the place, but some secret'| 
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power and influence seemed to compel him to 
remain, 

He had never made friends of any of his 
fellow-clerks, nor did he seek them now. Old 
Barnard’s repugnance to his marriage with 
Esther at length took the form of open per- 
sonal repugnance ; and poor Esther, herself, 
while her heart was undoubtedly unchanged, 





e sometimes cold and timid in his pre- 
sence: at others loving and repentant, as if 
struggling with some great, fearful doubt that 
she did not dare to confide to him, She was 
less desirous of seeking his company ; and the 
roses on her fair young cheeks, that had 
grown up even within these old city walls, 
now faded away before the hidden grief of 
her heart. God bless her ; her love had 
fallen, indeed, upon stony ground, ' 

Mr. Fordyce seemed also to be struggling | 
tween a variety of contending feelings. 
Whether he had set a watch upon Michael 


Armstrong at this period I cannot say ; but, 
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while he appeared to feel his presence irk- 
some, he seemed always anxious to have him 
near. Better would it have been for him it 
he had let him go his ways. 

It was impossible for Michael Armstrong 
to be ignorant of this state of things, and it 
only served to make him, if possible, more 
keen-eyed and watchful. What he thought 
or did was still only known to himself, but 
there was occasional evidence upon the sur- 
face that seemed to indicate the direction of 
his silent working. 

Our house had never entirely recovered 
the shock given to its credit by the violent 
death of Mr. Robert Fordyce. Rumours of 
our being in an insolvent position were ocea- 
sionally bandied about the town, gaining 
strength with the maturing of a large 
demand ; dying away for a time, after it had 
been promptly satisfied. Our bankers, too, 
began to look coldly upon us. 

The rumours gradually took a more con- 
sistent and connected form ; an unfavourable 
condition of the money-market arose; the 
strongest houses cannot always stand against 
such adverse influences, and we were, at last, 
compelled to close our transactions, We 
re payment, 

Jontrary to general expectation, Mr. For- 
dyce declined to call in any professional 
assistance to prepare a statement of the 
affairs of the firm. At a preliminary meet- 
ing of his creditors, he took his ground upon 
his long and dearly-earned character for com- 
mercial integrity ; and asked for a fortnight, 
in which to investigate his books and assets, 
He obtained it. 

If any one was disappointed at this, it was 
Michael Armstrong. is will for once was 
foiled. For reasons best known, at that 
time, to himself, he wished, now that the 
house was destroyed, to have all the books 
and papers removed out of the reach of Mr. 
Fordyce. It was not to be. 

Mr. Fordyce, from the hour of the meet- 
ing, almost lived in his private office-room. 
Day after day was he seen arranging papers, 
and making extracts from the leathern-bound 
ledgers, Night after night his green-shaded 
office-lamp was lighting him through the 
same heavy, weary task. He had removed 
his writing-desk from the back of the room 
to that window on the left of the ground- 
floor, where Michael Armstrong used to sit. 
He worked chiefly alone, and seldom called 
in the help of his secretary, except for some 
intricate parts of the cash accounts. 

In this way the time went quickly on, and 
Mr. Fordyce had arrived within a few days 
of the completion of his labours, 

It was on a Wednesday evening —a 
winter’s evening in the latter part of Jan- 
uary—about half-past seven o'clock, that 
Mr. Fordyce and Michael Armstrong were 
alone together, after all the clerks had 
gone, at the window in that room, deeply 
engaged in & mass of papers. There 
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seemed to be an angry discussion between 
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to the destruction of the house and its last 
them. Mr. Fordyce was pointing firmly to | surviving representative, To avoid the ex- 
some white paper leaves, which shone} pected punishment,—prepared as he always 
brightly under the condensed glare of the| was for every emergency,—he poisoned him- 
shaded lamp. Both faces were covered with’ self in that private room, before our eyes. 
a dark veil of shadow, arising from the, Whether the capital, of which he had sapped 
reflected covering of the lamp, but Michael | the firm, had been productive or not in his 
Armstrong’s keen eyes flashed evilly, even hands, we never knew. He was never known 
through the mist of that dim light. The next| to acknowledge any kindred; and no one 
moment he was behind Mr. Fordyce’s chair,| ever acknowledged him. He died, and made 
with his hand firmly twisted in the folds of| no sign; silently and sullenly, with his face 


! 





the old merchant’s neckcloth. There was a 
short and hopeless struggle. Two arms were 
thrown wildly into the air; a body fell off 
the chair on to the ground; and Mr, James 
Fordyce had learnt more in that instant, than 
all those piles of paper would have tanght 
him, if he had examined them for years. He 
was dead ;—dead, too, without any outward 
marks of violence upon his body. 

Nor was this all, 

Esther Barnard was sitting without a light | 
in the dark recess of her favourite window ;—| 
sitting spell-bound, paralysed, parched and 
speechless, gazing upon the old oflice window 
and the green-covered lamp, under the shade 
of which this terrible drama had just passed 
before her eyes. She could make no sign. 
The whole fearful past history of Michael 
Armstrong was made clear to her as in a 
mirror, although the picture was shattered 
in a moment, as soon as formed. She must 
have sat there the whole night through, 
heedless of the calls of her sick father in the 
adjoining room, to nurse whom she had 
stayed away that evening from church. They 
found her in the morning in the same position, 
with her reason partially gone. 

Michael Armstrong came in the next day, 
punctually at the business hour. He ap- 

ared even more collected than usual, for he | 

lieved that all evidence against him was) 
now destroyed for ever. A rigid investiga-| 
tion was instituted on the part of the credi- 
tors; and the mind wanderings of poor 
Esther Barnard were of great importance in 
inaking out a case against him. It may be 
that her sad affliction was ordained to bring 
about his destruction, for I do not believe 
that if she had retained her reason, she would 
ever have been induced to speak one word 
against him. Her heart might have broken, 
but her tongue would have remained silent. 
As it was, her accusations were gathered 
together, bit by bit,—gathered, as I gathered 
much of this story, from her lips in happy 
intervals, filling up from imagination oo 





personal knowledge all that seemed uncon- 
nected and obscure. 

The investigation never reached the courts 
of law. Michael Armstrong saw with the 
old clearness of vision the inevitable result of 
the chain of evidence,—saw it traced up from 
speculation to forgery, from forgery to his’ 
poisoning of Mr, Robert Fordyce, from the 
es to his forgery of the letter trans- 

ring the early crime, and from the letter | 


turned to the wall, 

At one time I indulged in the hope that 
Esther Barnard might recover, and I had 
prepared a home for her, even without the 
selfish desire of being rewarded with her 
poor, broken heart. Her father died, and I 
cherished her asa brother. Her melancholy 
madness, at times, was relieved with short 
lucid intervals, during which she thanked 
me so touchingly and sweetly for supposed 
kindnesses, that it was more than a reward, 
It was my pleasure to watch for such happy 
moments, patiently for days, and weeks, and 
months, Jn one of them she died, at last, in 
these arms, and I buried her in the ground 
of her old church outside the gateway. Our 
firm was never, in any form, restored, though 
I still cling to the old place. I have seen it 
sink gradually, step by step, until it can 
scarcely sink lower; but it is still near 
Esther. There is little happiness in growing 
so very old, 


The old clerk told his story truthfully and 
clearly, and if there was any indistinctness 
of utterance about it, it was only towards 
the close. Much of it may have been the 
phantom of an old man’s imagination, feed- 
ing on the tradition of afew closed, dusty 
shutters; but it interested me, because it 
spoke to me of a bygone time, and of persons 
and things among which I love to live and 
move, 
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THE question as to the right way of 
dealing with town sewage is a new one, 
begotten of the new conditions of town 


life. When our middle-aged people were 
young, cesspools were a national institu- 
tion. Filth soaked into the ground under 
our houses, or was dug thence periodically, 
and disposed of by hand-labour for economic 
purposes ; baths were in less general use ; a 
modest water supply was enough for an 

town, and it carried away with it throug 

the sewers into the rivers no very large 
quantity of offensive refuse. But, since we 
have discovered the great danger of dirt, and 
have ceased to pollute the soil on which we 
build our houses, we have established a new 
system which is not yet complete in all its 
parts, With a full water supply we seek to 
wash out of any decent town the whole mass 
of the filth generated in it, It shall no 
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longer abide with us; but we have not yet 
exactly settled where it is to go. We pour 
it out into the rivers flowing through our 
towns, and pollute them as never before have 
rivers been polluted since the world was 
made. Thesoot-coloured river at Manchester ; 
the Tame at Birmingham, a small stream 
which, even before reaching Birmingham, 
receives much of the animal refuse of two 
hundred and seventy thousand persons ; 
may be said to contain, in dry seasons, 
as much sewage as water. The Thames 
which, before reaching London, is polluted 
by the drainage from seven hundred thou- 
sand people, and in London deposits the 
filth of hundreds of thousands upon mud- 


banks exposed daily at low water, and in| 


these hot days festering at the heart of the 
metropolis. These rivers represent the 


difficulty that has to be met before the new | 


order of things can be regarded as established 
with a proper harmony in all its parts. 
Tame water at Birmingham is drunk by fifty 
thousand people. Londoners now look for 
their Thames drinking-water in the cleanest 
places they can find ; but what are they that 
we should call them clean? Disease is be- 
otten—fish are destroyed. The fish that 

ad disappeared from the river at Leicester, 
have returned since measures were taken 
to remove the offence of the sewage. Such 


measures have been already attempted in 
twelve towns, by which the evil could no 


longer be endured. 

The difficulty, then, is new, and of the 
simplest character. We now endeavour to 
send—as we used not to send—the whole 
filth of a town through its sewers, because it 
must no longer lie under and about our houses. 
We get rid of it from about houses, concen- 
trate it in a mass, and then—not knowing 
what else to do with it—pour it into our 
water-courses, We have discovered one half 
of a wholesome principle of drainage ; of the 
other half we are in search, Where shall we 
find it ? 

All the world knows the fertilising prin- 
ciple that is in animal refuse, Obviously, 
therefore, there is a defect of sense in throw- 
ing it away, and a colossal sewer carrying 
the waste of London far away to the salt- 
water fishes may secure the main object in 
view, as burning a house may roast a pig. 
But the plan obviously is wasteful and un- 
philosophical—it cannot be the true solution 
of the problem—and a town so conspicuous 
as London loses by it the opportunity of 
setting an intelligent example to the cities of 
this land and of all other lands. Abroad, in 
most places, they are at cesspools still. We 
have pushed one step in advance, and, when 
we have determined where to plant our fdot, 
are quite ready to take the second. 

The right way of managing this matter, 
when it is found, will approve itself by look- 
ing sensible from every point of view. There- 
fore it must include a recognition of the 
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| economic value of the sewage. Now that is 

a value which, at first, was very often over- 
' stated. It will multiply the weight of the 
| grass-crops, and can, therefore, be converted 
into beef and mutton; but the cost of its 
collection, adaptation for use, and conveyance 
to the fields, is not always to be covered by 
_its low specific value. The dealing economi- 
| cally with town sewage can but seldom yield 
a profit tothe speculator. Therefore let that 
‘fact be accepted as the basis of discussion. 
When towns have rescued their streams from 
|pollution, and, instead of carrying their 
sewage to a distance by expensive courses, 
| have, at a less expense, transformed it on the 
spot into a material, breeding no sickness, but, 
on the contrary, able, by increasing the pro- 
duce of food, to contribute to the public 
health, let them be satisfied. Let them not 
call the economy bad, if, where they spent 
|more in casting out as filth into the sea, they 
spend less in giving it as means of wealth, 
gratuitously into the hands of farmers, to 
whom it is worth simply labour and cartage, 
or the rental upon such public works as may 
convey it for them to their lands, Dirt itself 
is not gold, though industry may make it so, 
It usually takes full twenty shillings’ worth 
of work, divided among many hands, to con- 
vert town sewage into hay or beef, and 
between link and link in the chain of labour 
there is little or no room left for the inter- 
polation of a large commercial profit. The 
cost of drainage falls, therefore—so far as 
rates represent it—in each case upon the 
town ; but, apart from the expenditure saved 
by lessening disease, the wholesome and right 
plan would, in any case, be cheaper than that 
which is unwholesome and wrong. 

But is there really a way—a simple and 
reasonable way, free from wild speculation or 
extravagant pretension—by which we may 
come at a solution of the second half of our 
new sewage problem? Can the whole mass 
of a town’s sewage—made innocuous to health 
and useful to the surrounding land—be kept 
out of its river, and, yet at no unusual cost, be 
wisely got rid of? At present, we must limit 
ourselves to the assertion, that a satisfactory 
answer to that question can be made, and 
that, by help of accurate investigation, we 
trust that it may soon be made with great 
precision. 

First, we may note what is being done. 
Edinburgh gives half its sewage to the irri- 
gation of the Craigintenny meadows, three 
hundred and twenty-five acres, some of which 
have been thus fed for more than sixty years, 
The sewage matter falls and spreads over the 
grass by its own weight and the absorption 
of offensive gases by the soil and by vegeta- 
tion is so rapid, that in five minutes all 
perceptible smell has disappeared. There is 
smell, however, at Craigintenny from deposit 
on foul open ditches, which are used instead 
of covered drains. The grass crops yielded 
from land of which part was once barren 
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sea-sand, are sold by auction every year at 
from twenty to thirty pounds an acre. The 
liquid that runs into the sea after percolation 
of the sewage through the soil, is said to be 
inoffensive. 

Another way of applying refuse of towns 
to the land has been brought into use at 
Rugby and elsewhere. Pipes are laid down, | 
the sewage matter is conveyed by them to the 
land, and then applied by hose and jet. But 
the commission reports that at Rugby the 
expense has been incurred of laying down 
cast-iron pipes over an area of four hundred 
and seventy acres, though there is only the 
water supply and waste of seven thousand 
persons to be turned to use. The average 
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have a better plan. They mix the sludge 
with ashes and scavengers’ refuse, and 86 
make at once a solid manure for which 
farmers readily give half-a-crown a cubic 
yard ; a shilling more (which it perhaps is 
worth to them) would meet all working ex- 
penses and interest on the outlay for the 
works, 

It is, of course, the solid waste that rots 
in our streams, and on the banks of our tidal 
rivers, poisoning the air. To cancel all the 
hurt that it does, and turn it into benefit, isa 
sufficient object of ambition. It constitutes 
indeed only five parts in a hundred of the 
whole bulk of the sewage, and four-fifths of 
its fertilising power would be contained in 





annual supply of the waste from fifteen per-| the water which we throw away. We retain 
sons to an acre of land can be of a value that | by this plan a fifth of the value in a twentieth 
bears no sensible proportion to the cost of | of the bulk, and get rid altogether of a diffi- 
its application. The Rugby supply can, in| culty that now meets us only in its beginnings, 
fact, ouly water ten acres a day, giving them | Perplexed now with the offscourings of towns 
a quantity something less than an inch of that are not more than half scoured, what 
rain fall, Ia dry weather that is of great shall we do with them when the scouring is 
value ; but as each acre’s fair turn for being | complete ? 

watered can only come round once in forty-| It only remains for us to tell what the 
seven days, it is obvious that the works are | commissioners suggest in the case of London. 
too large for the town. The same mistake Treating the metropolis as a number of small 
has been made, though not to a like extent,| towns, they would line each side of the 
at Watford. Again: as the sewage of a town | Thames with an embankment, so far advanced 
is a constant supply, and must be got rid of| into the water that it might cover basins for 
daily, its application to fields that cannot) the barges whenever there is wharf property 
regularly receive it, that must be watered at|on either shore. Where there is no wharf 
one time of the year and at another time left | property, they would fillin the space between 
dry, isa mistake, Its use should be limited | the river terrace and the shore with garden 
to grass lands. If heed be paid to these; ground. The embankment would prevent 


matters, and to the proper execution of the | 
engineering works, direct application of the 
liquid manure of a small town to the mea-| 
dows in its neighbourhood is the most pro- 
fitable form in which it is possible for sewage 
to be applied to land. But when the town is 


all tidal deposit, and would consist of a series 
of closed reservoirs for all the sewage that 
now falls into the Thames. These terraces 
would be less offensive than our streets, 
which, of course, run also over sewage, but 


|have (as the reservoirs would not have) 

















large, with suburbs round about it, the pro- 
portion between cost and profit is entirely 
different. The use of liquid manure on a 


gratings of communication between the sewer 
poison and the public. London drainage on 
each side of the Thames could then be planned 
farm lies wholly within the discretion of the | with intercepting sewers to carry off the flow 
farmer ; but the use of sewage manure must | from high ground, and relieve low lying dis- 
be constant, On the other hand, farm manure tricts, and with pumps where necessary, to 
gives to the land only what was taken from | be carried directly into these great reservoirs, 
it, but town sewage is always an addition of | then precipitated with lime and got rid of: 
new wealth. | vartly by the flow of the clear and practically 
At Leicester and Tottenham the plan is in lenalien liquid into the stream of the Thames, 
use which more especially suggests what may | partly by distribution of the deodorised mud 
be done in large cities built upon the banks | for agricultural use, probably without more 
of rivers. The chemical action of lime upon | charge to the farmer than his own cost of its 
sewage causes it to separate into two parts— | conveyance to his fields. 
a clear liquid which, though capable of de-| ‘The execution of such a plan would cost 
composition, is comparatively pure, and may | three or four millions of pounds sterling; but 
be poured off into the river without causing that sum is far short of the expense proposed 
avy serious pollution, and a deposit of mud | for the conveyance of the London sewage toSea 
which may be sold or given away as manure. | Reach; while it gives more fertility to London 
A nuisance charged upon the works at Lei-| fields, a noble embankment to the Thames, a 
cester and Tottenham proceeds not from the | spacious river walk and gardens to the Lon- 
process of separation, but from the drying of doners on the Middlesex side; and, on the 
the mud for sale. It has not value enough | Surrey side, a means of bringing the South- 
to bear the cost of drying by artificial heat,| eastern line of railway into a west-end, and 
but is dried by exposure, and a nuisance is| the south-western line into a city terminus. 
the natural result, At Cheltenham they | So runs the best reply we have yet seen to 
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the question of London and our other towns :| during a career of more than sixty years, he 
When we have done washing, where are we| has made hunters of every temper and class, 
to throw the slops / whose aggregate price could have been little 
short of four hundred thousand pounds. 
HORSE-TAMING. The nature of horses developes itself in as 
eccentric forms as that of human beings. 
“Tp your horse does not stand still, or hesi- | They conceive quite as violent likes and dis- 
tates, then al rate him with a terrible voyce ;| likes ; and while lions, and other animals 
and beat him yourself with a good sticke | fers nature, vo | take a fancy to the 
upon the head between his ears; and then | dog, horses find friends oftener in cats and 
stick him in the spurring place iii or iiii| rabbits. This probably arises from the 
times, together, with one legge after another, | fur being pleasanter both to the smell and 
as fast as your legges might walk; your|/the touch, as the nose is the crucible 
legges must go like two bouching beetles.”| through which the horse tests everything. 
Such was the maxim of an Elizabethan horse- | Their memories of persons is quite as reten- 
breaker, in the county of Norfolk. Gentler | tive as that of dogs. A great steeple-chaser, 
heads and hands have been at work there since, | whose career had brought him to work in a 
or ‘that county would not rejoice in its line plough team of ex-heroes on a fancy farm 
of “arm-chair cobs ;” with their wondrous| near London, could never bear the sight 
anchor-action (front legs straight and hind |of his old jockey; and there was, some 
at an angle) of seventeen miles an hour; but years since, a racer at Newmarket who 
his precepts have borne bitter fruits for| would always dash out of the lot he gal- 
horses in general. Englishmen are patient loped with, and attack a horse belonging 
in business and in battle, but the attribute to another trainer, the instant he recog- 
deserts them as soon as they make centaursof nised him, three hundred yards off. One 
themselves. A jockey ina race who has the took such offence at being slung for a 
strength of mind to wait off till the severity broken leg, that he killed his groom the 
of the pace brings back the leading horses to | instant he was able to stand. Another would 
him, and will not be tempted into making | never leave his stable unless he was blind- 
his rush till within sixty yards of the chair, | folded. Georgiana had to be solemnly backed 
is a comparative rarity. Modern hunting | in and backed out again of her quarters, and 
men, too, do not steal along as the old school! even that compromise has failed to satisfy 


did ; but ride at their fences at full speed,! many horses when a railway-box was in the 


inctead of carefully steadying their horses so question. Some blood-horses, after bearin 
as to make them go from hind leg to hind the process all their lives, have flatly vehensl 
leg ; and the horsebreaker’s mission seems toto have their shoes on for three weeks at a 
extend very little beyond returning his young time; or have run wild, for nearly as long, 
eharges stale and unprofitable, and with a like noble savages in their paddocks, for- 
most suspicious aptitude for stopping at bidding all contact, and defying a whole 
public-houses, Even the Leicestershire cohort of enemies in long-backed waistcoats 
farmer who gave a man sixpence to go to and brown gaiters. 


his house for the newspaper, and sat and 
read it for six hours on his horse’s back, 
at a gate, which the animal had resolutely 
refused to let him open, is a victorious but a 
a fact in the history of that hunter-| 
breeding county. 

None have stood so high among horse- 
breakers as the celebrated rough-rider, Dick | 
Christian, and his style of practice did not 
belie his name. There was no savage horse 
that he could not handle, even when his 
instructions on mounting were, that he was. 
to “stick to him, or else he'll worry you.” 
Putting on blinders, and strapping up the| 
near fore-leg, was the only artifice he used | 
till he was fairly in his saddle, and then 
atone, fine hands, practice, and patience | 

id the rest. Slices of clean carrot for occa- 
sional rewards, and bits no thicker than a 
man’s thumb and four inches and-a-half in| 





the mouth, were his a appliances for | 
the colts which came to him, unruined by) 
modern civilisation. One great point of his_ 


No wonder that with all these temper-in- 
firmities among the aristocrats of horse-flesh, 
80 many counties should have had their 


| professed whisperers, clinging to a talisman, 


which villagers spoke of mysteriously as 
having been gasped out by the dying father 
to the son, and which the latter had refused, 
year after year, even in his tipsiest moods, to 
reveal, In Northumberland and Yorkshire 
especially have these rough necromancers 
lingered. One of them never turned from 
any horse, but depended, as in fact nearly all 
of them did, upon a mixture of oil of rhodium 
and elicampane. By covering his hand with 
it for them to smell, he made them lie down 
or follow him, but the effect was seldom 
lasting; and when the stimulant went off, 
the patient was often a greater man-hater 
than before. Not contented with their horse 
triumphs, such as they were, one of the brother- 
hood trained two stags for a nobleman, and a 
buffalo for a baronet. Another descending on 
Leicestershire, taught the horses little more 


creed was, never to let the bit by any chance than how to lie down; in which habit they 
get beneath the tongue, for fear it might invariably indulged, both in wet and dry 
ruin the yet unformed mouth. On an average | spots, going or returning from cover, just as 
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the whim took them. Kent was not wanting | managed by a erack with the thumb-nail—to 
from the list, and we remember a coachman | indicate 
who had been quite mastered by his horses,| This animal, having been sol 


e number of pips on a card. 


found its way 


putting his trust in a professed whisperer. | into an errand cart, and, having worked in it 


After 


is ghostly counsel, the horses had the | for seven years, gave one more proof of the 


worst of it for two months, when their ill- | extraordinarystrength of equine memory. He 
humour returned, and the coachman himself} was accidentally seen by a successor of Jacob 


immediately darkened his stable, and held 
what he termed a little conversation with 
them, which kept them placid till two more 
moons had waned. He did not seem altogether 
to approve of the system, and plainly con- 
fessed that it was cruel. 

No horse-taming systems, however, have so 
much antiquity in their favour as that of 
Dan Sullivan the Irish whisperer, who died 
nearly half a century ago, His greatest 
triumph was his purchase for an old song 
of a dragoon’s horse in Mallow, who had kept 
such a savage watch and ward over the door 
of his loose-box, that he was obliged to be fed 
through a hole in the wall. After one lesson 


the trooper drew a ear quite contented) 
through Mallow, and remained a very prover 


of gentleness for years after. In fact, be it 
ma or be it a horse, one half-hour’s lesson 
was invariably enough. Sullivan’s own 
account of the secret was, that he originally 
acquired it from a wearied soldier who 
bought a pint of porter between Mallow and 
Cork and had not twopence to pay for it. The 
landlord was retaining part of his kit as a 
pledge, when Sullivan, who sat in the bar, 
vowed that he “would never see a hungry 
man want,” and gave him so good a luncheon, 
that in his gratitude he drew him aside at 
parting and revealed, what he believed to be 
an Indian charm. 

Sullivan was content without pupils, and 
so jealous of his new gift, that even the 
oon of Ballyclough could not wring it from 

im at the confessional. His son used to 
boast how his baffled Riverence met his sire 
as they both rode towards Mallow, and 
charged him with being a confederate of the 
wicked one, and how the whisperer laid his 
horse under a spell, forthwith, and led him a 
weary chace among the cross roads, till he 
promised, in despair, to let him alone for 
ever. 

He left three sons, one of whom practised 
the secret till his death, with partial 
success ; but neither of the others pretended 
to any knowledge of it. One of them 
breaks horses in Mallow tothis day. In fact, 
the race of whisperers seemed at an end until 
Mr, Rarey’s fame roused a grandson into 
action ; and although it is contrary to the old 
family code, the secret is said te be fortheom- 
ing, if, under Lord Waterford’s auspices, his 
pupil-list fills. 

Circus-training has always had the idea of 
cruelty connected with it. A Spanish 
horse, in the early part of the century, 
was one of its highest triumphs, and he 
was taught, by a code of signals, more or less 


Astley (to whom he once belonged), was 
bought, re-introduced to the ring, and went 
through all his old tricks as accurately as if 
he had never, during his seven years’ ab- 
sence, ceased to perform them. Severe 
systems, as well as those of )’Haute Ecole, 
have had but very few charms for the real 
lovers of horses, who dislike to see them 
made tricky, or dead-slow by going round 
and round in the deep saw-dust of the 
ring. Hence, the cireus system was wholly 
ignored by the public, and until Mr Rarey ap- 
peared, horses that seemed hopelessly vicious, 
were shot or heavily muzzled to prevent 
further mischief. In faet, such incredulity 
prevailed as to the chances of a confirmed 
savage being cured, that if Cruiser and Stafford 
had not presented themselves as subjects, 
popular belief in Mr. Rarey would have been 
much more coy. Cruiser, as might have been 
expected from a horse who had eaten and 
drunk through the helmet barred for nearly 
three years, “could do more fighting in less 
time ” than any horse of the day; and when 
the blood rushed to his brain, on being first 
fastened to the rack, his rage fairly towered 
into frenzy. There is, however, as his neat 
tapering head indicates, no lack of kindly 
intelligence about him. Stafford has muc 
less breeding, and is a large coftin-headed 
horse, with, it is thought, an affection of the 
brain, which prevents his receiving a very 
permanent impression for good. Two grooms 
led him into the riding-school at Paris in a 
eavecon, and darting at him with pen-knives, 
removed it piecemeal, and then left Mr. 
Rarey to his tender mercies. 

Among the brilliant band of horsemen, 
who have seen and watched Mr. Rarey, there 
is no dissenting voice as to the fact of kis 
being unrivalled in his kmack of ap- 
proaching and handling a horse; and his 
nerve, as he creeps in and out among the 
hind-legs of a subject who, at the beginning 
of a lesson, had been publicly warranted by 
her owner, to have kicked at least two 
four-wheels to pieces, or to have made a 
vow that it should never be cleaned 
down, astonished even the Irishmen. Lon 
practice has enabled him at such critica 
moments to tell from the sudden tension of 
the muscles how the horse is inclined to act, 
and just to get out of the range of a kick ; 
one of which from a grey colt of Mr. Gur- 
ney’s very nearly made au end of him. ‘The 
hoof glanced within an inch of his breast ; 
and, while the audience gave a sympathetic 
shudder, his eolour never came or went. We 
have never seen him partly beaten or seem 


eonnected with the whip— some of them! to lose temper, but that onee, and then his 
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neophyte had consistently torn off the flapsand 
burst the girths of every saddle that had been 
put on him. Mr. Rarey’s weakness from ill- 
ness was so great, that he could barely be 
lifted upon thesaddle. Still this horse allowed 
him quietly to saddle and mount it after five 
and thirty minutes ; and his companion Mr. 
Goodenough completed the task by making it 
move as well next day: a point which it had 
suddenly refused to concede to Mr. Rarey. 

The zebra has required as much taming as 
a hundred horses, and now the huge wooden 
roller-bit has been discarded, and _ that 
rare-loined child of the desert has, like 
Cruiser, formally vowed allegiance, follows 
him round the ring in a plain snaffle, and 
seldom indulges in his defiant whinnies. 
He came from the Zoological Gardens (in a 
cage that looks strong enough to confine 
three lions) the most ultra combination of vice 
and cleverness. He would walk round his 
loose-box on his hind legs, and bite the rafters 
to splinters. Suddenly, changing his style, 
he would come to the door as if courting a 
caress, and keep gradually drawing his head 
along your fingers till they were almost at 
his mouth, pausing an instant, to throw you 
off your guard, and then snap at them as 
smartly as a lock falls on a percussion-cap. 
During his training he was a perfect Grimaldi 
in his way, as he would tuck his head in by 
his side, and throw four or five somersaults, 
in rapid succession, and so artistically, that he 
is said to be the only animal that ever made 
Mr. Rarey laugh heartily in England. As 
we might expect, his temper is still fitful; 
and his conduct on his second appearance in 
his new character, was hardly so conciliatory 
as on the first. 

Mr. Rarey’s style of lecturing has lost all 
the little angularities it possessed at first, 
and his answers to questions—which are 
anything but so searching as we might have 
expected from a British audience—are, at 
times, very happy. What puzzles them most 
seems to be his assertion, that a horse may be 
quiet with his hind legs, and not with his 
fore, or tame on one side, and not on the 
other. 

Not a few ladies have become practitioners, 
and have taken sixteen-hand horses as their 
first subjects with complete success, Asa gene- 
ral rule, the higher-bred the horse, the greater 
the difficulty ; and small horses invariably 
show the most determined spirit. Lord 
Raglan’s little grey Arab fought most 
brilliantly. 

Among so large a number of disciples, 
fuilures have been rife, while several have 
taken to the secret instantly, and seem to 
subdue their subjects with an ease very 
little inferior to Mr. Rarey’s. In this, as in 
everything else, natural knack and love for 
horses must, in a great measure, insure suc- 
cess, or the contrary. Ten men, with the 
same length of thigh, may mount the same 
horse, and the same saddle, and perhaps only 
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one will have a proper seat. So it is with 
cooks, Ten may be set to make tart-crust 
from the same dough, and yet, owing to some 
indescribable hand-touch, eight will make it 
like lead, one decently, and the tenth, so that 
it will melt in the mouth. Twenty lads may 
be taken into a great stable; yet, after 
the tuition of years, one, or at most, two 
out of the lot, will prove to have suffi- 
cient nerve, and hand, and eye, to ride 
a race, or take a horse across country. If 
the system is to fulfil all that is vowed in 
its name, it would seem imperative on Mr. 
Rarey to form classes at a reduced price, 
for grooms and breakers; for, unless the 
crust of mannerism and self-conceit of these 
men is broken down, the horse is still in the 
Iron Age. Masters can do very little to 
remove the hide-bound prejudices of this 
class, by merely talking to them of the results 
of what they have seen. Hoary grooms and 
“experienced ” trainers will not believe that 
Mr. Rarey can approach or saddle ahorse better 
than themselves, till they actually see him do 
it, and the vexation of being excluded under 
present arrangements, both by price and 

ition, has not impressed them in his favour. 
f ladies are admitted at five guineas, why 
should not groom-classes be formed at some 
of the great towns at that price, or even 
three guineas? It is idle to parade a secret 
asa blessing to the public, unless it is put 
before them in a less dilettante guise, and 
brought within the reach of those who are 
to be the real operators after all. A country 
gentleman may sit in the Round House, a 
whole London season, and yet feel himself 
panty paralysed for action among his 
1orses at home, unless his groom is cognisant 
of the process as well as himself. Is he to 
get the key of the stable over night, and 
watch for the dawn, till he can take his 
horse secretly into a barn or outhouse? Or 
is he to do it at a more congenial hour ; 
with a friendly, Rareyite, watching outside, 
and straw stuffed into every aperture, to bafile 
the Peeping Toms of the farm. And sup- 
posing that after considerable dodging (not 
very pleasing to the mind of any one who 
has paid ten guineas, and knows that 
a pupil of the English horse-tamer, Mr. 
Telfer only pays ten and sixpence, and 
yet gets his horses down, and beats 
drums on them, in the face of day), he does 
contrive to operate in peace ; he knows pretty 
well that his groom will assuredly counteract 
a good deal at least, of what he has done, 
and handle his pitchfork and his epithets as 
glibly as ever. 
When Cruiser has gone back a sadder and 
a wiser horse, to the country, and no unicorn 
can be found to follow suit with the humbled 
zebra, we trust that this great discovery 
may assume a more practical character. Till 
the great groom-world is conquered by an 
actual sight of Mr. Rarey teaching an un- 
broken colt to carry a man pleasantly im 
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twenty minutes, and bringing a savage under 
his control in thirty-five, the Royal Humane 
Society’s medal will have been given him in 
vain. If India perseveres in using such 


spiked bits as have been handed round his 
pupil circle, it is high time that he crossed 
the Desert on a fresh mission of mercy. 


MY LADY LUDLOW. 
CHAPER THE FOURTH, 


I TaInk my lady was not aware of Mr. 
Horner’s views on education (as making 
men into more useful members of society) or 
of the practice to which he was putting his pre- 
cepts, in taking Harry Gregson as pupil and 
protégé ; if, indeed, she was aware of Harry’s 
distinct existence at all, until the following 
unfortunate occasion, ‘The anteroom, which 
was a kind of business place for my lady to 
receive her steward and tenants in, was 
surrounded by shelves. I cannot call them 
book-shelves, though there were many books 
on them; but the contents of the volumes 
were principally manuscript, and relating to 
details connected with the Hanbury property. 
There were also one or two dictionaries, 
gazetteers, works of reference on the manage- 
ment of property; all of a very old date 
(the dictionary was Bayley’s, I remember ; 
we had a great Johnson in my lady’s room, 
but where the lexicographers differed, she 
generally preferred Bayley). 

In this antechamber a footman generally 
sate, awailing orders from my lady; for she 
clung to the grand old customs, and despised 
any bells, except her own little handbell, as 
modern inventions; she would have her 
ores always within summons of this silvery 

ell, or her scarce less silvery voice. This 
man had not the sinecure you might imagine. 
He had to reply to the private entrance ; 
what we should call the back-door in a 
smaller house, As none came to the front- 
door but my lady, and those of the county 
whom she honoured by visiting, and her 
nearest acquaintance of this kind lived eight 
miles (of bad road) off, the majority of 
comers knocked at the nail-atudded terrace- 
door; not to have it opened (for open it 
stood, by my lady’s orders, winter and 
summer, so that the snow often drifted into 
the back-hall, and lay there in heaps when 
the weather was severe), but to summon 
some one to receive their message, or carry 
their request to be allowed to speak to my 
ady. I remember it was long before Mr. 
Gray could be made to understand that the 
great door was only opened on state occasions, 
and even to the last he would as soon come 
in by that as the terrace entrance. I had 
been received there on my first setting foot 
over my lady’s threshold; every stranger 
was led in by that way the first time they 
came; but after that (with the exceptions I 
have named) they went round by the ter- 
Tace, as it were by instinct. It was an 
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assistance to this instinct to be aware that 
from time immemorial, the magnificent 
and fierce Hanbury wolf-hounds, which 
were extinct in every other part of the 
island, had been and still were kept chained 
in the front quadrangle, where they bayed 
through a great part of the day and night, 
and were always ready with their deep 
savage growl at the sight of every person and 
thing, excepting the man who fed them, my 
Jady’s carriage and four, and my lady herself. 
It was pretty to see her small figure go up 
to the great, crouching brutes, thumping the 
flags with their heavy, wagging tails, and 
slobbering in an ecstacy of delight, at her 
light approach and soft caress. She had no 
fear of them ; but she was a Hanbury born, 
and thetale went, that they and their kind knew 
all Hanburys instantly, and acknowledged 
their supremacy, ever since the ancestors of 
the breed had been brought from the East 
by the great Sir Urian Hanbury, who lay 
with his legs crossed on the altar-tomb in 
the church. Moreover, it was reported that, 
not fifty years before, one of these dogs had 
eaten up a child, which had inadvertently 
strayed within reach of its chain. So you 
may imagine how most people preferred the 
terrace-door, Mr. Gray did not seem to care 
for the dogs. It might be absence of mind, 
for Ihave heard of his starting away from 
their sudden spring when he had unwittingly 
walked within reach of their chains ; but it 
could hardly have been absence of mind, 
when one day he went right up to one of 
them, and patted him in the most friendl 
manner, the dog meanwhile looking a 
and affably wagging his tail, just as if Mr. 
Gray had been a Hanbury. We were all 
very much puzzled by this, and to this day I 
have not been able to account for it. 

But now let us go back to the terrace-door, 
and the footman sitting in the antechamber. 

One morning we heard a parleying which 
rose to such a vehemence, and lasted for so 
long, that my lady had to ring her hand-bell 
twice before the footman heard it. 

“What is the matter, John?” asked she, 
when he entered. 

“ A little boy, my lady, who says he comes 
from Mr. Horner, and must see your lady- 
ship. Impudent little lad!” (this last to 
himself.) 

“ What does he want?” 

“That’s just what I have asked him, my 
lady, but he won’t tell me, please your lady- 
ship.” 

d It is, probably, some message from Mr, 
Horner,” said Lady Ludlow, with just a 
shade of annoyance in her manner ; for it 
was against all etiquette to send a verbal 
message to her, and by such a messenger 
too! 

“No! please your ladyship, I asked him if 
he had any message, and he said no, he had 
none ; but he must see your ladyship for all 
that,” 
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“You had better show him in then, with-| When he had done, he stood almost as if 
out more words,” said her ladyship, quietly, | he expected commendation for his accurate 
but still, as I have said, rather annoyed. memory. 

As if in mockery of the humble visitor, the} My lady’s eyes contracted till the pupils 
footman threw open both battants of the| were as needle-points ; it was a way she had 
door, and in the opening there stood a lithe,| when much disturbed. She looked at me, 
wiry lad, with a thick head of hair, standing | and said, 
out in every direction, as if stirred by some| “ Margaret Dawson, what will this world 
electrical current, a short, brown face, red|come to?” And then she was silent. 
now from affright and excitement, wide, reso-| The lad stood stock still, beginning to per- 
lute mouth, and bright, deep-set eyes ; which| ceive he had given deep offence; but as if 
glanced keenly and rapidly round the room,| his brave will had brought him into this 
as if taking in everything (and all was new | presence, and impelled him to confession, and 
and strange) to be thought and puzzled|the best amends he could make, but had 
over at some future time. He knew enough | now deserted him, or was extinct, and left 
of manners not to speak first to one above | his body motionless, until some one else with 
him in rank, or else he was afraid. word or deed made him quit the room. My 

“What do you want with me ?” asked my| lady looked again at him, and saw the frown- 
lady ; in so gentle a tone that it seemed to|ing, dumfoundering terror at his misdeed, 
surprise and stun him. | and the manner in which his confession had 

“An’t please your ladyship ?” said he, as | been received. 
if he had been deaf. “My poor lad!” said she, the angry look 

“You come from Mr. Horner’s: why do — her face, “into whose hands have you 

ou want to see me?” again asked she, a/ fallen?” 
ittle more loudly. The boy’s lips began to quiver. 

“An’t please your ladyship, Mr. Horner| “Don't you kuow what tree we read of in 
was sent for all on a sudden to Warwick this | Genesis?—No. I hope you have not got to 
morning !” read so easily as that.” A pause. “ Who 

His face began to work; but he felt it,| has taught you to read and write ?” 
and elosed his Tips into a resolute form. “Please, my lady, I meant no harm, my 

“Well?” | lady.” He was fairly blubbering, overcome 

“ And he went off all on a sudden-like.” | by her evident feeling of dismay and regret, 

“Well?” |the soft repression of which was more 

“ And he left a note for your ladyship with | frightening to him than any strong or violent 
me, = ladyship.” words could have been. 

“Ts that all? You might have given it to| “ Who taught you, I ask ?” 
the footman.” “It were Mr. Horner’s clerk who learned 

“Please your ladyship, I’ve clean gone and | me, my lady.” 
lost it.” “ And did Mr. Horner know of it ?” 

He never took his eyes off her face. Ifhe| “Yes, my lady. And I am sure I thought 
had not kept his look fixed, he would have | for to please him.” 
burst out erying. “Well! perhaps you were not to blame 

“That was very careless,” said my lady,|for that. But I wonder at Mr. Horner. 

ently. “But I am sure you are very sorry | However, my boy, as you have got possession 
or it. You had better try and find it. It) of edge-tools, you must have some rules how 
may have been of consequence.” to use them. Did you never hear that you 

“Please, Mum—please your ladyship—I| were not to open letters ?” 
can say it off by heart.” | “Please, my lady, it were open. Mr. 

“You! What do you mean?” I was’ Horner forgot for to seal it, in his hurry to 
really afraid now. My lady’s blue eyes abso-| be off.” 
lutely gave out light, she was so much dis-| “But you must not read letters that are 
pleased, and, moreover perplexed. The more) not intended for you. You must never try 
reason the lad had for affright, the more his to read any letters that are not directed to 
courage rose. He must have seen, so sharp | you, even if they be open before you.” 

a lad must have perceived her displeasure,! “Please, my lady, 1 thought it were good 
but he went on quickly and steadily. for practice, all as one as a book.” 

“Mr. Horner, my lady, has taught me to! My lady looked bewildered as to what way 
read, write, and cast accounts, my lady.| she could farther explain to him the laws of 
And he was in a hurry, and he folded his honour as regarded letters. 
paper up, but he did not seal it; and I read) “You would not listen, I am sure,” said 
it, my lady; and now, my lady, it seems like she, “to anything you were not intended to 
as if I had got it off by heart ;” and he went hear ?” 
on with a high pitched voice, saying out very, He hesitated for a moment, partly because 


loud what I have no doubt were the iden- he did not fully comprehend the question. | 


tical words of the letter, date, signature, and My lady repeated it. The light of intelligence 
‘all: it was merely something about a deed, came into his eager eyes, and I could see that 
which required my lady’s signature. | he was not certain if he could tell the truth. 





Chatles Dickens. 
“ Please, my lady, I always hearken when 
Thear folk talking secrets ; but I mean no 
harm.” 

My poor lady sighed ; she was not pre- 
pared to begin a long way off in morals. 
Honour was, to her, second nature, and she 
had never tried to find out on what principle 
its laws were based. So, telling the lad that 
she wished to see Mr. Horner when he 
returned from Warwick, she dismissed him 
with a despondent look ; he, meanwhile, | 
right glad to be out of the awful gentleness} 
of her presence, 

“What is to be done?” said she, half to 
herself and half to me. I could not answer, 
for 1 was puzzled myself. 

“Tt was a right word,” she continued, 
“that I used when I called reading and 
writing ‘edge-tools. If our lower orders 
have these edge-tools given to them, we shall 
have the terrible scenes of the French revo- 
lution acted over again in England. WhenI 
was a girl, one never heard of the rights of | 
men, one only heard of the duties. Now 
here was Mr. Gray, only last night, talking 
of the right every child had to instruction. 
Icould hardly keep my patience with him, | 
and at length we fairly came to words ; and 
I told him I would have no such thing as a! 
Sunday-school (or a Sabbath-school, as he, 
calls it, just like a Jew) in my village.” 

“And what did he say, my lady?” I) 
asked ; for the struggle that seemed now to 
have come to a crisis, had been going on for| 
some time in a quiet way. 

“Why, he gave way to temper, and said 
he was bound to remember he was under the 
Bishop’s authority, not under mine ; and im- 
plied that he should persevere in his designs, 
notwithstanding my expressed opinion.” 

“ And your ladyship ” T half inquired. 

a could only rise and curtsey, and civilly 
dismiss him. When two persons have arrived | 
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sition to my judgment. Indeed ”—she con- 
tinued, lashing herself up with her own 
recollections, “times are changed, when the 
parson of a village comes to beard the liege 
lady in her own house, Why, in my grand- 
father’s days, the parson was family chaplain 
too, and dined at the Hall every Sunday. 
He was helped last, and expected to have 
done first. Sesneuben seeing him take u 

his plate and knife and fork, and say, wit 

his mouth full all the time he was s aking : 
‘If you please, Sir Urian, and my loan Vil 
follow the beef into the housekeeper’s room ;’ 
for, you see, unless he did so, he stood no 
chance of a second helping, A greedy man, 
that parson was, to besure! I recollect his 
once eating up the whole of some little bird 
at dinner, and by way of diverting attention 
from his greediness, he told how he had 
heard that a rook soaked in vinegar and then 
dressed in a particular way, could not be 
distinguished from the bird he was then eat- 
ing. I saw by the grim look of my grand- 
father’s face that the parson’s doing and 
saying displeased him ; and, child as I was, I 
had some notion what was coming, when, as 
I was riding out on my little, white pony, 
by my grandfather’s side, the next Friday, 
he stopped one of the gamekeepers, and bade 
him shoot one of the oldest rooks he could 
find. I knew no more about it till Sunday, 
when a dis’: was set right before the parson, 
and Sir Urian said : ‘ Now, Parson Hemming, 
I have had a rook shot, and soaked in 
vinegar, and dressed as you described last 
Sunday. Fall to, man, and eat it with as 
good an appetite as you had last Sunday. 
Pick the bones clean, or by , no more 
Sunday dinners shall you eat at my table !’ 
I gave one look at poor Mr. Hemming’s face 
as he tried to swallow the first morsel, and 
make believe as though he thought it very 
good ; but I could not look again, for shame, 








at a certain point of expression on a subject, 
about which they differ as materially as I do 
from Mr. Gray, the wisest course, if they wish 
to remain friends, is to drop the conversation 
entirely and suddenly. It is one of the few} “O yes,my dear. What my grandfather 
cases where abruptness is desirable.” said was to be done, was done always. He 
I was sorry for Mr.Gray. He had been to| was a terrible man in his anger! But to 
see me several times, and had helped me to| think of the difference between Parson Hem- 
bear my illness in a better spirit than I| ming and Mr. Gray! or even of poor, dear 
should have done without his good advice and| Mr, Mountford and Mr. Gray. Mr. Mount- 
prayers, And I had gathered, from little | ford would never have withstood meas Mr, 
things he said, how much his heart was set| Gray did!” ; 
| Upon this new scheme. I liked himso much,| “And your ladyship really thinks that it 
| and I loved and respected my lady so well,| would not be right to have a Sunday-school ?” 
that I could not bear them to be on the I asked, feeling very timid as I put the 
cool terms to which they were constantly | question. 
“Certainly not. As I told Mr. Gray, I 


getting. YetI could do nothing but keep | 

| silence, consider a knowledge of the Creed, and of the 
I suppose my lady understood something Lord’s Prayer, as essential to salvation ; and 

of what was passing in my mind ; for, after a that any child may have whose parents bring 

minute or two, she went on :— |it regularly to church, Then there are the 
“If Mr, Gray knew all I know,—if he had Ten Commandments, which teach simple 

my experience, he would not be so ready to duties in the plainest language. Of course, if 


speak of setting up his new plans in oppo-' a lad is taught to read and write (as that un- 


although my grandfather laughed, and kept 
asking us all round if we knew what could 
have Tenner of the parson’s appetite.” 

“ And did he finish it?” I asked. 
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fortunate boy has been who was here this 
morning) his duties become complicated, and 
his temptations much greater, while, at the 
same time, he has no hereditary principles 
and honourable training to serve as safe- 
guards. I might take up my old simile of 
the racehorse and carthorse. I am distressed,” 
continued she, with a break in her ideas, 
“about that boy. The whole thing reminds 
me so much of a story of what happened to a 
friend of mine—Clément de Créquy. Did I 
ever tell you about him ?” 

“ No, your ladyship,” I replied. 

“Poor Clément! more than twenty years 
ago, Lord Ludlow and I spent a winter in 
Paris. He had many friends there ; perhaps 
not very good or very wise men, but he was 
so kind that he liked every one, and every one 
liked him. We had an apartement, as they 
call it there, in the Rue de Lille; we had 
the first-floor of a grand hétel, with the base- 
ment for our servants. On the floor above 
us the owner of the house lived, a Marquise 
de Créquy, a widow. They tell me that the 
Créquy coat of arms is still emblazoned, after 
all these terrible years, on a shield above the 
arched porte-cochére, just as it was then, 
though the family is quite extinct. Madame 
de Créquy had only one son, Clément, who| 
was just the same age as my Urian—you | 
may see his portrait in the great hall—| 
Urian’s, I mean.” I knew that Master Urian 
had been drowned at sea; and often had I 
looked at the presentment of his bonny, hope- 
ful face, in his sailor’s dress, with right hand 
outstretched to a ship on the sea in the dis- 
tance, as if he had just said, “ Look at her! 
all her sails are set, and I’m just off.” Poor 
Master Urian! he went down in this very 
ship not a year after the picture was taken ! 
But now I will go back to my lady’s story. 
“T can see those two boys playing now,” 
continued she, softly, shutting her eyes, as if 
the better to call up the vision, “as they 
used to do five-and-twenty years ago in those | 
old-fashioned French gardens behind our 
hétel. Many a time have I watched them 
from my windows. It was, perhaps, a better | 
pay pice than an English garden would! 


ave been, for there were but few flower- 
beds, and no lawn at all to speak about ; but | 
instead, terraces and balustrades and vases | 
and flights of stone steps more in the Italian | 
style ; and there were jets-d’eau, and little | 
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to be dressed in a kind of hunter’s green suit, 
open at the neck and half-way down the 
chest to beautiful old lace frills; his long, 
golden curls fell behind just like a girl’s, and 
his hair in front was cut over his straight, 
dark eyebrows in a line almost as straight, 
Urian learnt more of a gentleman’s careful- 
ness and propriety of appearance from that 
lad in two months than he had done in years 
from all my lectures. I recollect one day, 
when the two boys were in full romp—and, 
my window being open, I could hear them 
perfectly—and Urian was daring Clément to 
some scrambling or climbing, which Clément 
refused to undertake, but in a hesitating 
way, as if he longed to do it if some reason 
had not stood in the way; and Urian, who 
was hasty and thoughtless, poor fellow, at 
times, told Clément that he was afraid. 
‘Fear !’ said the French boy, drawing him- 
self up; ‘you do not know what you say. 
If you will be here at six to-morrow morning, 
when it is only just light, I will take that 
starling’s nest on the top of yonder chimney.” 
‘But why not now, Clément?’ said Urian, 
putting his arm round Clément’s neck. 
‘Why, then, and not now, just when we 
are in the humour for it?’ ‘ Because we De 
Créquys are poor, and my mother cannot 
afford me another suit of clothes this year, 
and yonder stone carving is all jagged, and 
would tear my coat and breeches. Now, to- 
morrow morning I could go up with nothing 
on but an old shirt.’ 

“* But you would tear your legs ?’ 

“*My race do not care for pain,’ said the 
boy, drawing himself from Urian’s arm, and 
walking a few steps away, with a becoming 
pride and reserve ; for he was hurt at being 
spoken to as if he were afraid, and annoyed 
at having to confess the true reason for 
declining the feat. But Urian was not to be 
thus baffled. He went up to Clément, and 
put his arm once more about his neck, and I 
could see the two lads as they walked down 
the terrace away from the hétel windows ; 
first Urian spoke eagerly, looking with im- 
ploring fondness into Clément’s face, which 
sought the ground, till at last the French 
boy spoke, and by-and-by his arm was 
round Urian too, and they paced backwards 
and forwards in deep talk, but gravely, as 
became men, rather than boys, 

“All at once, from the little chapel at the 


fountains that could be set playing by turning! corner of the large garden belonging to the 
water-cocks that were hidden here and there, | Missions Etrangéres, I heard the tinkle of 
How Clément delighted in turning the water | the little bell, announcing the elevation of 
on to surprise Urian, and how gracefally he! the host. Down on his knees went Clément, 
did the honours, as it were, to my dear,| hands crossed, eyes bent down: while Urian 
rough, sailor lad! Urian was as dark as a| stood looking on in respectful thought. 

gypsy boy, and cared little for his appear-| “ What a friendship that might have been! 
ance, and resisted all my efforts at setting off I never dream of Urian without seeing 
his black eyes and tangled curls; but Cle- Clément too,—Urian speaks to me, or does 
ment, without ever showing that he thought something,—but Clément only flits round 
about himself and his dress, was always’ Urian, and never seems to see any one else! 
dainty and elegant, even though his clothes) “But I must not forget to tell you, that 
were sometimes but threadbare. He used! the next morning, before he was out of his 
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room, a footman of Madame de Créquy’s 
brought Urian the starling’s nest. 

“Well! we came back to England, and the | 
boys were to correspond; and Madame de 
Créquy and J exchanged civilities; and 
Urian went to sea. 

“ After that, all seemed to drop away. I 
cannot tell you all. However, to confine 
myself to the De Créquys. I had a letter | 


from Clément; I knew he felt his friend’s| 


death deeply ; but I should never have learnt 
it from the letter he sent, It was formal, 
and seemed like chaff to my hungering heart. 
Poor fellow! I dare say he had found it 
hard to write. What could he—or any one— 
say to a mother who has lost her child? 
The world does not think so, and, in general, 
one must conform to the customs of the 
world; but, judging from my own experience, 
I should say that reverent silence at such 
times is the tenderest balm. Madame de 
Créquy wrote too. But I knew she could| 
not feel my loss so much as Clément, and 
therefore her letter was not such a dis- 
appointment, She and I went on being civil 
and polite in the way of commissions, and | 
occasionally introducing friends to each other, | 
for a year or two, and then we ceased to have | 
any intercourse. Then the terrible revolu-| 
tion came. No one who did not live at those 
times can imagine the daily expectation of | 
news,—the hourly terror of rumours affect- 
ing the fortunes and lives of those whom | 
most of us had known as pleasant hosts, 
receiving us with peaceful welcome in their 
magnificent houses. Of course there was sin 
enough and suffering enough behind the 
scenes ; but we English visitors to Paris had 
seen little or nothing of that,—and I had 
sometimes thought indeed how even Death 
seemed loth to choose his victims out of| 
that brilliant throng whom I had known. 
Madame de Créquy’s one boy lived; while 
three out of my six were gone since we had 
met! Ido not think all lots are equal, even 
now that I know the end of her hopes ; but 
I do say, that whatever our individual lot is, 
it is our duty to accept it, without comparing 
it with that of others. 

“The times were thick with gloom and 
terror. ‘What next?’ was the question we 
asked of every one who brought us news 
from Paris. Where were these demons hid- 
den when, so few years ago, we danced and 
feasted, and enjoyed the brilliant salons and 
the charming friendships of Paris ? 

“One evening, I was sitting alone in Saint 
James’ Square; my lord off at the club 
with Mr. Fox and others; he had left me, 
thinking that I should go to one of the many 
places to which I had been invited for that 
evening ; but I had no heart to go anywhere, | 
for it was poor Urian’s birthday, and I had 
not even rung for lights, though the day was 
fast closing in, but was thinking over all his 


pretty ways, and on his warm affectionate | 
= how often I had been over hasty | 
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89 
in speaking to him, for all I loved him so 
dearly'; and how I seemed to have neglected 
and dropped his dear friend Clément, who 
might even now be in need of help in that cruel, 
bloody Paris. I say I was thinking reproach- 
fully of all this, and particularly of Clément 
de Créquy in connection with Urian, when 
Fenwick brought me a note, sealed with a 
coat of arms I knew well, though I could 
not remember at the moment where I had 
seen it. I puzzled over it, as one does some- 
times, for a minute or more, before I opened 
the letter. In a moment I saw it was from 
Clément de Créquy. ‘My mother is here,’ 
he said: ‘she is very ill, and I am bewil- 
dered in this strange country. May I entreat 
you to receive me for a few minutes?’ The 
bearer of the note was the woman of the 
house where they lodged. I had her brought 
up into the ante-room, and questioned her 
myself, while my carriage was being brought 
round, They had arrived in London a fort- 
night or so before; she had not known their 
quality, judging them (according to her 
kind) by their dress and their luggage ; poor 
enough, no doubt. The lady had never left 
her bed-room since her arrival; the young 
man waited upon her, did everything for her, 
never left her in fact ; only she (the messen- 
ger) had promised to stay within call, as 
soon as she returned, while he went out 
somewhere. She could hardly understand 
him, he spoke English so badly. He had 
never spoken it, I dare say, since he had 
talked to my Urian.” 
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Wuen a man has anything of his own 
to say, and is really in earnest that it 
should be understood, he does not usually 
make cavalry regiments of his sentences, 
and seek abroad for sesquipedalian words. 
We all know that an Englishman, if he will, 
is able to speak easily and clearly; also he 
can, if he please, write in such a manner 
as to send the common people to their 
dictionaries at least once in very page. 
Let him write Saxon, and the Saxons under- 
stand him; let him use Latin forms that 
have been long in use, and they will also 
understand him ; but let him think proper to 
adopt Latin or Greek expressions which are 
new, or at all events new to the many, and 
they will be puzzled. We can all read with 
comfort the works of Thomas Fuller, Swift, 
Bunyan, Defoe, Franklin, and Cobbett ; 
there, sense is clear, feeling is homely, and 
the writers take care that there shall be no 
misunderstanding. But in Robertson, John- 
son, and Gibbon, one word in every three is 
an alien; and so an Englishman who happens 
to have, like Shakespeare, “small Latin and 
less Greek,” is by no means quite at home in 
their society. 

‘Two hundred years ago, Dr. Heylin re- 
marked, “Many think that they can never 
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speak elegantly, nor write significantly, 
except they do it in a language of their own 
devising: as if they were ashamed of their 
mother tongue, and thought it not sufficiently 
curious to express their fancies. By means) 


whereof, more French and Latin words have | 


gained ground upon us since the middle of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign than were admitted 
by our ancestors, not only since the Norman, 
but the Roman conques..” And Sir Thomas | 
Browne, who was himself a great Latinist, | 
says, “If elegancy still proceedeth, and Eng- 
lish pens maintain that stream we have of 
late observed to flow from many, we shall, 
within few years, be fain to learn Latin to 
understand English, and a work will prove 
of equal facility in either.” 
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Our language has gone through its changes. 
Spenser resisted affectations of Italian speech, 
and went out of his way to be Saxon. Our 
best authors, except Milton, have all been 
maintainers of Saxon: but the Latin taste, 
of which Heylin complained, which Milton 
supported, and which overran much of our 
literature in Queen Anne’s time, after passing | 
through various stages, is only in our own| 

eneration yielding before a restored love of 
Seco written in Saxon-English, which will 
conquer in time even the affectutions of the 
ignorant, and the tardier literary perceptions 
of the man of science. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the 
mere use of Saxon words can stand for a 


token of good writing; many a common 
word of Latin-English is known better than 


the corresponding Saxon. But if a man 





wishes to write for all, he must know how to 
use the speech of all, and he will come 
nearest all hearts with words that are 
familiar in every home, and find their way 
even into the — of the nursery. 

During the last twenty or thirty years great 
attention has been paid by scholars, both in 
England and in Germany, to the youth of 
our language ; its mother, its nurses, and its 
schools, have been looked up, and we know 
more than we did about its origin. We are 
beginning, in fact, to understand the History 
of the Language: and it may be worth while 
to take a rapid view of the facts now most 
commonly received, 

Although we often speak of the Saxons or 
Anglo-Saxons as the invaders of Britain in 
the fifth century, yet it must not be forgotten 
that other tribes, such as the Jutes and 
Frieslanders, came over, too. Foremost, how- 
ever, were the Angles and the Saxons, and 


these two names appear side by side in| 


various ways; the Angles gave their name 
to the country, Engla-land; and the Saxon 
version of the gospels is headed, “ That 
Godspell on Englisc.” But, on the other hand, 
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were Scandinavians; but it is admitted that 
the greater part of the invaders were men of 
Teutonic (or Dutch) race, who came over from 
the North of Germany, or the South of Den- 
mark. In the widest sense, we may look on 
the terms German, Teutonic, and Dutch, as all 
meaning the same thing: and we may say 
that the same Teutonic race inhabits Europe 
from the Alps to the North Sea, between the 
Rhine upon the west, and the Elbe, or even 
the Vistula, upon the east. This race in- 
cludes Austrians, Tyrolese, Northern Swiss, 
Bavarians, Prussians, Hanoverians, Hol- 
landers, Flemings, and others: but when 
speaking without reference to politics, they 
are to be divided into High and Low Dutch ; 
Dutch of the highlands of Southern Ger- 
many, aud the Dutch of the low lands of 
Northern Germany. High Dutch happens 
to have become the polite dialect, the lan- 
guage of German literature ; and Low Dutch, 
fallen into disrepute, is cultivated now in 
Holland only. Bat to Low Dutch belongs 
honour, as the parent of our modern English, 
Our very sailors who trade to Rotterdam 
or Hamburgh, cannot help being struck 
with the likeness of the two languages, 
and their conclusion is, that “ after all, Dutch 
is only a sort of broken English.” Eng- 
lish, in truth, is a sort of broken Dutch. 
The Dutch skippers (that is, shippers) who 
trade to Liverpool or Whitehaven, have no 
great difficulty in understanding our own 
northern dialects. A Lancashire boy, who 
was sent to school at Hamburgh, happening 
to land on a very hot day, went up to some 
maid-servants who were drawing water at a 
fountain, and said, “Will you give me a 
drink?” “Wat sagt-en?” was the reply. 
“Will you—give me—a drink ?” he repeated. 
“Ja, ja, du kanst drinken,” (Yea, yea, thou 
canst drink), was the ready answer. ‘The 
broad Lancashire and the broad Dutch were 
soon at home together. 

The Angles, the Saxons, and other Teutonic 
tribes, made sundry descents on the kingdom 
of Britain for about one hundred years, and 
at last conquered a large part of the country, 
driving the native Britons (whom they called 
the Welsh, or foreigners), to the fastnesses of 
Wales, to Cumberland, and the Strathclyde. 

They held possession till the year one 
thousand and sixty-six ; and as they adopted 
few Welsh words, it follows that a pure 
Teutonic was spoken in England for six 
hundred years, It is true that divers dialects 
of ‘he same language were current in divers 
parts; and it seems that the Angles, who 
were settled in the north and east, spoke in a 
broader dialect than Saxons who lived in the 
south and south-west. To this day, there- 
fore, the pronunciation common in the North 


to this day the Welsh call the English lan-| of England remains broader and more open 


guage Saeson-aeg, or the Saxon speech ; and | 





the Scotch Highlanders call an Englishman, 
Sassenach. Some have maintained that a 


few of the tribes, and particularly the Jutes, | 


than that of the South, But probably the 
tribes could understand one another, as well 
as in our day a Yorkshireman can under- 
stand a Somersetshire peasant, 
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This language, commonly called the 
Anglo-Saxon, was cultivated with great dili- 
gence, especially from the time of King 
Alfred, who laboured hard to promote the 
cause of native literature. The laws were 
written in that language; and useful books 
were translated, in order that a love of 
learning might be fostered among the people. 
Some few Latin words were adopted ; but in | 
most cases the foreign terms were translated | 
into the mother tongue; the Evangelium | 
was the God-spell, that is, good-spell, or 
good-tiding ; the Saviour was the Haclend, 
or Healer. In speaking of God, they called 
him not only the Ael-mihtig, or all-mighty, 
but likewise the All-walda, or all-wielder, and 
the Ael-craeftig, or all-skilful. For infinite, 
they said Un-ge-end-ed, that is, un-ended or 
unbounded ; and consciousness was the in- 
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And French she spake ful fayre and fetisly 

After the schole of Stratferd-atté-Bowe ; 

The French of Paris was to hir unknowne. 


Victors and vanquished were to speak one 
tongue ; the groundwork of it and the gram- 
mar remained Saxon ; but a large number of 
words, particularly of compound words, were 
French ; for the custom of translating Latin 
into Saxon ceased. And thus, towards the 
end of these three hundred years, a language 
was formed, which was intelligible both to 
the gentry and the common people. 

Dean French, in his valuable work on the 
Study of Words, has considered the relations 
of the Saxon and Norman occupants; and 
thinks, that from an intelligent study of the 
contributions which they have severally 
made to the English language, we might 
almost get at the main story of the country, 





witness, even though we had lost our written records, 
We may thus see, that in Anglo-Saxon | He observes, that at one period there would 
there was not only a power of making com-| exist duplicate terms for many things ; but 
ound words, but a habit of translating|that when a word was often upon the lips of 
tin or Greek compounds into the corre-|one race, while its equivalent was seldom 
sponding Saxon ; and the same principle was| employed by the other, the word frequently 
carried out in all the sciences, as far as the| used would very probably be handed down, 
learning of the time extended. Astronomy | and its equivalent would be forgotten. In 
was Star-craft ; literature was Book-craft,| other cases, only one word may have existed ; 
and a literary man was a Book-man; botany | inasmuch as the thing which it represented 
was Herb-craft ; magic was Witch-craft ; and | was confined to one half of the nation, and 
even yet, the labour of the hands is said to be | remained strange to the other. 
used in a Hands-craft. He also remarks that our words which 


This Teutonic, or Anglo-Saxon language, | denote dignity, state, or honour, are mostl 


prevailed for about six hundred years; but,|derived from the Norman-French, Suc 
when the Normans came over and subdued | words are, sovereign, sceptre, realm, chan- 
the country, they made great changes. |cellor, palace, &., whence we may infer that 
Thenceforward, while Saxon was the lan-|the Normans were the ruling race. For the 
.guage of the common people, French was| word king, which is an exception, he gives an 
spoken by their lords and masters. This! ingenious explanation. On the other hand, 
rench, which is a sort of corrupt Latin, was | the objects of nature, the affairs of daily life, 
taught in the schools, spoken in the courts of | the ties of domestic life, are denoted by Saxon 
justice, and used in the drawing up Acts of|terms. “The palace and the castle may 
Parliament. And so, from the Conquest till| have come to us from the Norman, but to 
the time of Henry the Third, there were two|the Saxon we owe far dearer names,—the 
distinct languages in the country, both un-| house, the roof, the home, the hearth. The 
dergoing change in their own way; the| instruments used in cultivating the earth, 
Saxon losing the purity which it had in| the flail, the plough, the sickle, the spade, are 
Altred’s days ; the French of London failing| Saxon; so, too, the main products of the 
to keep pace with the French of Paris. But} earth, as wheat, rye, oate, &c. And observe, 
the common people did not give up their | that the names of almost all animals, so long 
own language; and they have retained for|as they are alive, are Saxon, but, when 
us some very pure fragments of it in our| dressed and prepared for food, become Nor- 
county dialects, man ; a fact which we might have expected 
Thus, for about three hundred years, the | beforehand; for the Saxon hind had the 
two languages went side by side, though} labour of tending and feeding them, but only 
both were changing,—drawing closer to each | that they might appear at the table of his 
other. The changes undergone by Saxon,| Norman lord. ‘Thus ox, steer, cow, are 
are seen in the later portions of the Saxon| Saxon, but beef, Norman ; calf is Saxon, but 
Chronicle, which was a note-book kept| veal, Norman; sheep is Saxon, but mutton 
through a long series of years, until the| Norman; so it is severally with swine an 
reign of Henry the Second, and also in poems pork, deer and venison, fowl and _pullet. 
of a later time. As for the French, Chaucer| Bacon, the only flesh, which, perhaps, ever 
tells us that the French spoken in the neigh-| came within his reach, is the single ex- 
bourhood of Stratford-le-Bow was no longer'| ception.” 
recognised at Paris: for, when describing} We may remember also the anecdote told 
the Prioress, in his Canterbury Tales, he about the order of the Garter, and the remark 
says :— | aseribed to King Edward the Third, “ Honi 
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soit qui mal y pense,” a motto which still 
remains upon our coat of arms, and which, 
like Dieu et mon droit, is a daily memento 
that the ruling race formerly spoke in the 
French language. But we hear a different 
speech in the mouths of the commons under 
Wat Tyler and John Ball, with their popular 
outery :— 

When Adam dalf and Eva span, 

Where was then the gentleman ? 


or as the Germans still have it in almost the 
same words :— 


Als Adam grub und Eva spann, 
Wo war da der Edelusann? 


The best and most agreeable way of learn- 
ing the state of the English language, as it 
existed during the latter part of the four- 
teenth century, is to read John Wychiffe’s 
version of the New Testament, and Geoffrey 
Chaucer’s Canterbury ‘Tales. In _ these 
works the two streams combine, though 
perhaps not in equal proportions; for the 
writings of Wycliffe, being designed for the 
people, contain a larger proportion of Saxon 
words ; and those of Chaucer, composed for 
readers who were not unacquainted with the 
French metrical romances, include a number 


of terms used in romance and chivalry ; and, | 
as we have seen, most of these terms were | 
It is to be regretted that more! 


Norman. 
attention is not paid by English readers to 
Wycliffe and Chaucer. 

It unfortunately happens that Chaucer’s 
English is just old enough to require the aid 


of a glossary, and yet not difficult enough to} 


confer upon those who master it, credit as 
linguists. Many a person would not refuse 
to spend several hours upon a hundred lines 
of Ariosto or Tasso, who would grudge equal 
labour to a tale of Chaucer’s ; for, after all, 
Chaucer is only an Englishman, and we feel 
that we have a birth-right to consider 
ourselves English scholars. As reader of 
Italian, one can make some pretence of the 
accomplishments. But if any one caring to 
work at English, should desire to render his 
course of study easy, he would find it worth 
while to study with care Wycliffe’s version of 
St. John’s Gospel; he would then be pre- 
pared, in some measure, to go on with 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales ; and, after read- 
ing two or three thousand lines, he would be 
surprised to find himselfalmostas much at home 


with the father of English poetry, as he can | 
be with Shakespeare or with Milton. At the| 


same time he may find it good suggestive 
work to compare the original of the Knight's 
Tale, or the Wife of Bath’s Tale, with 
modernised versions of the same by Dryden 
and Pope. 

In examining the words of Wycliffe and 
Chaucer, we find that most of them are 
either Saxon or French, and that a few are 
derived directly from Latin. Sometimes 
Wycliffe employs a Latin word, as Resurrec- 
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| tion, at other times he translates it, the Agen- 
| rysynge (or again-rising) ; so also the word 
Except appears as Out-taken, thus, Out-taken 
women and children, for Except women and 
children. 

From the fourteenth century until the 
| Reformation, the language received constant 
accessions of Latin words, particularly in 
works which treated of art or science, law or 
religion. For as the authors had all studied 
|in Latin, they were apt to introduce school 
phrases whenever they attempted to convey 
their thoughts in English, And when, after 
the fall of Constantinople, and the consequent 
dispersion of the Greeks, old Greek literature 
released from the ban first set on it, began to 
| attract notice in Western Europe, it became 

the fashion to imitate the languages of clas- 
| sical antiquity, and to regard Teutonic litera- 
| ture as barbarous, This influence was very 
| strongly felt between the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and Charles the First. 
The Reformation worked both ways: on 
the one hand it aroused a desire of translat- 
ing the Bible into English, and the trans- 
jlators had a direct object in using words 
which the common people could understand ; 
| but, on the other hand, the religious disputes 
| which ensued, caused many theological and 
scholastic terms, such as justification, sancti- 
fication, transubstantiation, consubstantia- 
tion, and others, to become part of our 
ordinary language. 

Hence it is, that we find Latimer, Bishop 
| Hall, and Bunyan, addressing themselves to 
the plain intelligence of the people; while 
Hooker and Jeremy Taylor, adopting a 
|much more ambitious style, wrote for the 
educated classes in society. 

Roger Ascham has, however, well observed, 
that a good writer must speak as the common 
people do, and think as wise men do ; for so 
shall every man understand him, and the 
judgment of wise men approve him. 





MY FIRST SUMMONS. 


I vowep I never would keep another dog 
again, if I lived a thousand years ; but I broke 
my word. I was sitting téte-d-téte with Mrs. 
Jones one day after dinner, when, in the 
midst of that kind of conversation which 
policemen and housemaids call promiscuous, 
she observed that a perfect love had been 
offered her by our friend Mr. Bowlaway ; but, 
knowing my feelings, she had thrown cold 
water on his proposition; “though,” she 
added, and in the same breath, “I must say 
he is a dear little creature.” For a moment 
I fancied my wife’s admiration for Mr. Bowl- 
away (who is not near so tall aman as myself) 
| had led her a little too far; but, before the 
| cloud had time to gather on my brow, she set 
| me right by saying that he had a black tip to 

his tail, I laughed. That mirthful ebullition 
was fatal. Mrs. Jones at once took advantage 
of it to dilate on the admirable qualities of 
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Scotch terriers in general, and of the one 
offered to her by Mr. Bowlaway in particular. 
As house-dogs, she said, they were invaluable, 
and quoted a remark made by a burglar to 
Sir Walter Scott,—which I do not remember 
to have read in Lockhart’s “ Life,”—to the 
effect that, when you have a Scotch terrier, 
thieves never break in and steal. This allu- 
sion to the Wizard of the North further 
brought out the fact, that Mr. Bowlaway’s 
dog was of the genuine Pepper and Mustard 
breed, a race which was becoming every day 
more and more difficult to meet with, What 
need, however, to repeat all that Mrs. Jones 
said, for.the purpose—though she distinctly 
denied it afterwards—of shaking my resolu- 
tion! I consented to accept Bowlaway’s 
kind offer. Yes,I remember making use of 
the word—kind. I did more than that: I 
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butchers’ and bakers’ bills were nearly doubled. 
To be sure, the evening policemen used often 
to inquire of the cook very kindly after his 
health. 

Besides his addiction to a generous diet, 
Rough—as the gipsies tell you at Epsom— 
was 2 party as liked his own ease. He had 
two kennels; one, that he might have a place 
of refuge in bad weather, when guarding the 
premises outside ; the other, when engaged 
1n-doors in the same meritorious and dog-like 
function ; and truth obliges me to say, that 
Rough did not neglect these appliances. A 
love of repose was, indeed, one of his most 
conspicuous qualities, though he had perio- 
dical fits of activity, which developed them- 
selves in the occasional vigorous pursuit of 
his own tail, in hunting the snowflakes as 
they fell, in cropping the carnations as they 
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actually promised to go and fetch the dog | sprouted through the winter, and in throwing 
myself, and next day I brought him home in|up earthworks all over the garden, with 
a cab, }a zealous perseverance worthy of a royal 
Mrs. Jones was in raptures. Now that the | sapper. 
animal was her own; there was no end to| It will be seen, by my reference to the 
disquisitions on his beauty. Had he actually | garden, that I do not live in a street. No. 
been the heir to my ancient name, and to the | Although substantively in London with the 
large estates possessed by other branches of! postman five times a day, I reside in}a 
my numerous family,—for the Jones’s are all | horticultural metropolitan district. When I 
more or less related—she could not have | mention that the cows in an adjoining dairy, 
admired him more, She was never weary ofjand the chanticleers opposite, continue to 
praising his points. She unhesitatingly pre-| keep me awake five nights out of six, the 
dicted that we should find him invaluable.| rural nature of the neighbourhood will not, 
We had some difficulty at first in giving an|I trust, be disputed. 
appropriate name toa dog ofso much promise.| So, then, the possibility of a garden is esta~ 
Mrs. Jones proposed calling him Phoenix, | blished—back and front—almost all round, 
but I rejected that as much too fine ; aud my| which would be quite, only we are semi-de- 
suggestion of Thistle—which I thought emi-| tached. We have an apple-tree that bears— 
nently national—was scouted as vulgar, We} pear-trees that do not—broken glass on the 
met half-way, at last, in a compromise. We | walls—intrusive cats notwithstanding, and 
ealled the dog Sprig ; but this arrangement | rows of poplars and limes, with laburnums and 
was upset a day or two afterwards by a/|acacias interspersed, which gives us, in spring, 
straightforward friend, who, pointing signifi-|a very green and yellow—but not at all a 
cantly to the dog’s thick coat and hairy|melancholy—appearance. Amongst the fers 
muzzle, asked us why he should be called | nature are countless sparrows, the aforesaid 
anything but Rough? As we had no good |cats, and, at rare intervals, a stray member 
reason to show to the contrary, that name|fof the family of the Merulide, commonly 
was finally adopted ; but I have this remark | called thrushes, may be seen to disport itself 
to make,—he always came in to his breakfast,/on our turf, when the clothes are not 
lunch, dinner, tea, supper, and casual refec- | hanging out to dry, or the Felis domestica on 
tion,—call him by what name you would, the prowl. Then, when the season comes 
Aliusion to this particular readiness on the }round, we have a barrowful of geraniums, 
part of Rough causes me to observe, in this | Calceolarias, Verbenas, and so forth, suddenly 
place, that of all the appetites bestowed by| planted, in full flower, in the rectangular 
nature on a four-footed animal, Rough’s was/|space, ten feet by eight, in front, where we 
incontestably the finest I ever met with:|hold our annual flower-show. Another cir- 
the finest in that sense of the word which | cumstance, which adds greatly to our rurality, 
means the keenest. Nothing came amiss to/is a lane that skirts us on one side along the 
him, nor any quantity. Mrs. Jones used to|entire depth of our premises, the protecting 
call him a good dog (!) because he would | wall which divides us from it being (just as if 
eat bread after meat, and buttered toast after| we were miles in the country) easily scale- 
drinking tea ; and, a wonderful dog, in which | able. 
expression I fully concurred, because of the! ‘To preserve our flowers, it was necessary 
relish with which he crunched egg-shells, and | to adopt one of two courses ; either to fasten 
disposed of water-cress. The two latter! Rough to his kennel, or to keep him out of the 
articles involved no very material cost; but front garden by means of some insurmountable 
I can safely say, that during the six months’, barrier. The chain was tried first, but 
residence of Rough beneath my roof, my! that did not answer, for the wolf’s long 
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howl was music to his melody when sub- 
jected to its control, so we were forced 
to consider the second expedient. Being 
myself of a somewhat bucolical turn, I 
proposed a strong hurdle; but, though we 
enlisted the milkman in our service, he 
could not succeed in procuring a defence of 
that sort, though he searched for one 
throughout the length and breadth of Saint 
Somebody’s Forest (our district). I thought 
of making a public appeal, and had already 
written this heading to an advertisement, 
—Wanted a Hurdle—when Mrs. Jones inter- 
posed, , 

“A neat iron gate,” she said, “with an in- 
visible wire, would look exceedingly pretty, 
and kee ugh out of the garden more 
effectually than fifty great staring ——” 
decline to repeat the disparaging words, 

To this I opposed the fact, that such a gate 
would be expensive, but the answer I 
received was, “ Nonsense !” 

Beaten out of my favourite scheme, I 


could only reply, as many husbands have done | 


before me, that Mrs. Jones must do as she 
liked, and the next day she informed me that 
she had made an excellent arrangement 
with a most respectable tradesman, who had 
bound himself to make and set up the gate 
exactly in the way she wished, for the 
sum of five and sixpence of the current 
coin of the realm, ‘that same afternoon a 
workman came to take measure of the 
space where the barrier was to be fixed, 
and he, too, in the hearing of Mrs. 
Jones’s confidential domestic, repeated the 
terms of the agreement. This proved to be 
a work of supererogation, on his part ; a pro- 
ceeding wholly unnecessary; for, when he 
returned with the gate in complete order, he 
announced an advance in the price, to the tune 
of thirty-five per cent. ! 

“It’s all very well,” observed Mrs. Jones ; 
“but a bargain is a bargain, and I have no 
idea of paying a farthing more than I agreed 
for.” 

The workman replied, that he was only a 
servant, that that was what his master said, 
and there the matter rested,—a wretched, 
petty, miserable imbroglio, fraught with the 
germs of future mischief. 

“He won’t dare to raise his charge,” said 
Mrs. Jones, 

Rough, who was standing by, wagged his 
tail but said nothing ; no more did I, 

Well, the gate was now called upon to 
perform its duty, but, this was by no means 
a matter of course. In the first place the 
staples would not hold fast in the wall; in 
the next, the sneck was turned upside 
down; in the third, there was plenty 
of space for Rough to get beneath the 
gate; and in the fourth he had only to 
scratch ever so little and there was room 
for a passage close to the wall. Rough took 
advantage of the uncertain staples; he was 
artful enough to lift the gate out of the latch ; 
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he was strong enough to force his way under ; 
and, as for scratching, that was only an 


extra pleasure in essaying the several varie- 
he gate, in short, was 


ties of his exodus. 
an utter failure. 

“Tf my hurdle had been there!” I ejacu- 
lated; but Mrs. Jones either did not or 
would not hear me. 

Although bad workmanship had failed us, 
one consolation remained. It was winter still, 
and three or four months must elapse before 
Rough could do the garden any serious 
damage. I had time before me, and I said, 
with King Lear, “I will do such things! 
What they are, yet I knownot ; but they shall 
be terrors of the earth;” or, if not that 
exactly, something that shall astonish Master 

ugh, 

Meanwhile the inimitable Scotch terrier 
carried on in the usual manner, eating and 
sleeping, ad libitum, but, in the matter of 
watchfulness, wholly discrediting Mrs, Jones’s 
prediction. Not that he was incapable of bark- 
ing. No! He would do that by the hour 
together in front of the antagonistic cats ; but, 
when once he made himself up for the night, 
embedded in fresh straw, he declined to take 
the slightest notice of the outer world. Mrs. 
Jones, however, was wedded to her theory, 
and persisted in declaring, that he would 
prove a capital house-dog—one of these days, 

Events succeed each other so rapidly in 
this world of ours, that what excites our 
astonishment or indignation on Monday is 
generally clean forgotten by Saturday: we 
get reconciled to everything, even to the loss 
of an incapable ministry: what wonder, 
then, that I should have forgotten the affair 
of the gate. Mrs. Jones, however—as she 
has since confessed to me—had not ; but she 
remembered it only as a subject for mirth 
and self-applause. She took it into her head, 
as the ironmonger did not send in his bill at 
Christmas, that he was ashamed to do so, or 
had, perhaps, also forgotten it ; as if anyone 
ever forgot that money was owing. In this 
Fools’ Paradise Mrs, Jones continued until 
a fortnight ago. 

It was evening, one of those delicious 
balmy evenings in May, when a fire is more 
necessary than the depth of winter, and we 
were sitting in my little study, each absorbed 
by a favourite book. Our numerous house- 
hold were all from home, having gone out, as 
they said, to buy a new bonnet-cap for the 
next Sunday, and Rough had been consigned 
to the outer air, with a view to the greater 
security of the premises. After about half-an- 
hour of that quiet, Mrs. Jones looked up, 
and asked me what noise that was? I had 
heard none, and said as much. Mrs, Jones, 
however, felt certain that she had heard 
something like a knock at the kitchen door. 
“The rate,” I carelessly observed, and went 
on reading, 

“There!” she continued, “I heard it 
again !” 
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served, rather tartly. 

“Poor fellow,” replied my wife, “I dare 
say he’s asleep in his kennel.” 

Another half-hour of undisturbed reading, 
and then I thought I would smoke a cigar 
beneath the glimpses of the moon. Standing 
on the high flight of steps which gives such a 
noble aspect to my semi-detached mansion, 
I noticed with surprise that the garden- 
door stood half open. At first I fancied that 
the household were on the point of entering ; 
| butas I heard no whispered last words and 
saw no policeman, I concluded they had 
neglected to shut the door, and then a kind of 
misgiving came over me. “ Rough!” I ex- 
claimed, but there was no response, I 
| whistled and called again. No answer—no 
appearance. “My dear,” said I re-entering 

ne house, and uttering a hasty, but I trust 
an excusable word ; “the dog’s gone !—some- 
body has walked him off !” 

I forbear to describe the scene that followed : 

the tears and protestations of the household, 
| who vowed it was no fault of theirs—the 
clamour that was raised for the police—the 
hunting in all sorts. of impossible places for the 
absent animal, and the complete upsetting of 
the establishment until long after midnight. If 
you wish properly to appreciate this state 
of things, marry and keep a dog till some- 
body steals it. 

Day broke on the following morning dismal 

| and lowering. Breakfast over, there came a 
ring at the bell. The household rushed to the 
door expecting that the dog had been found 
and brought back; but instead of heralding 
Rough’s return, word was brought that it 
was the person about the gate, and a doeu- 
ment of the value of eight and sixpence— 
when paid—was handed in. 
' “I declare,” said Mrs. Jones, as she 
perused the bill, “Grinder bas the impu- 
dence to persist in making that charge, though 
| I distinctly told his man I wouldn’t pay it.” 

“Who is Grinder ?” I innocently inquired, 

“The ironmonger, tobe sure.” Thereupon 
she entered into an elaborate history of the 
original compact. 

“I advise you to get rid of it,” I remarked, 
when I had been obliged to hear her out. 
“We shall only have some bother, if the bill 
is disputed,” 

“We'll see,” said Mra. Jones, as I withdrew 
into my study, “send the man in.” 

Deeply engaged in a scientific article on the 
prehensile faculty of monkeys’ tails, with a 
view to the application of the principle for 
the benefit of timid horsemen, I had lost 
all recollection of Grinder and-the garden- 
gate, when Mrs. Jones entered my study with 
& smiling air. 

“T’ve settled that affair,” she said. 

“T am glad to hear it,” I said. “Has the 
man receipted the bill ?” 

“No,” returned my wife, “he has gone 
away without the money. I offered him 














































































































“Why, then, don’t Rough bark?” I ob- 


| couched. 
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within sixpence of the amount, and he 
refused to take it. But,” she added triumph- 
antly,“he’ll come to his senses by-and-by ! ” 

Moved by prophetic inspiration—I think 
I am justified in using these lofty words—I 
observed with emphasis ; “ Don’t you imagine 
it! Depend upon it, he means to have every 
farthing he asks. Take my advice now, pay 
him, and have done with it.” 

A discussion ensued, detrimental to the 
progress of the prehensile question, but it 
ended in a promise from Mrs, Jones that she 
would do as I suggested: and, like a good 
wife, she put on her things, and went out 
for the purpose. I had fully developed my 
theory when she came back.‘ 

“What do you think?” were her first 
words. “I called at Grinder’s as you wished, 
and the shopman told me it was of no use 
my coming there, as his master had taken out 
a summons ! ” 

“What!” I exclaimed. 
My pen fell from my hand. 

The statement was repeated, with the 
comments which may easily be supposed. 

I don’t know whether the reader has 
guessed at my idiosyncrasy ; if not, I have no 
objection to tell him that I am, under certain 
conditions, an excessively nervous man, 
Lawyers, and everything that relates to their 
black art, are my utter abhorrence. I would 
give up every shilling I have in the world, 
rather than go to law about anything, though 
I were certain of a verdict in my favour. I 
have always had a horror of citations, and 
of all matters juridical: I execrate the name 
of King Alfred, and abhor trial by jury. 
This confession may give a faint idea of my 
sensations when | heard the word Summons. 
It had the same effect upon me as Mrs, Quickly 
owned she felt when any one said swagger. 

For several days after this announcement 
my mind was much disturbed : every ring at 
the gate was the apprehended Summons; 
I expected to find it enclosed in every letter 
I opened ; my imagination carried no favour 
in it but that. At last, finding it did not 
come, I came to the conclusion, that Grinder’s 
man’s declaration was a mere threat. 

“Tf he had taken out a summons,” I whis- 
pered, “it would have been ‘served’ (de- 
testable term !) before now.” 

I must mention, that during this interval 
Mrs, Jones remained perfectly calm. I will 
not wrong her by the remark, that perhaps 
she knew she was feme coverte—as the 
lawyers say in their wretched attempt at 
Norman French—but rather admit, freely, 
that her dread of the law was less instinctive 
than mine, 

After dinner that day, I had nave 
my extra glass to my lips, when the hated 
summons was laid before me. 

O, the vile language in which it was 

It began ' calling itself a or 
was lettered L., and numbered Two hundre 
and fifty-two thousand six hundred and 


“A summons!” 
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forty-eight. The plaint in which I was in- 
volved, was the two hundred and fifty- 
two thousand six hundred and forty-eighth, 
—and the county court about to be holden, 
where I was summoned to appear, had 
not, in all probability, been in existence 
ten years! Verily, aggressive law travels 
with winged feet. Next, it set forth the 
debt or claim, and the Cost of Plaint,— 
no great addition, it is true, but harassing to 
behold,—and at the foot of the document 
was this Nota bene: “If you owe the money 
and will consent to a judgment, you will save 
the hearing fee. See Back.” With a 
trembling hand I turned the paper, and 
there, in an instant, I found myself struggling | 
with half-a-dozen contradictory paragraphs, 
which might as well have been so many | 
Sepoys. I had already been told that by| 
consenting to judgment, I should save the 
whole hearing fee, and here it was intimated 
in terms equally precise, that, if I signed and 
delivered a confession to the registrar of the 
court, “ five clear days before the day of hear- 
ing,” only half that amount would be saved. 
Which was to be believed? Front or back ? 

I made a maniacal pun, Fronrr nulla 





fides; but it did not help me out of the 
difficulty. I read a little further: “ You 
may deliver your confession at any time 
before the case is called on, subject to the 
oo of any further costs which your 
delay may have caused the plaintiff to incur.” 
Ay, there was the rub! How did I know 
what Grinder might think fit to allege when 
he had turned round upon Mrs, Jones in the 
manner already described? Any further 
costs. Why, that might swallow up my 
estate! Such things have happened. People 
have been known to spend their All in costs. 
This frightful doom was to be mine, all 
because my wife chose to keep—no, not 
to keep, to sis adog! Was there nothing 
to console me in the midst of my mis- 
fortune? The last paragraph, perhaps. 
It began thus: “If you intend to rely on 
a Set-off, Infancy, Coverture, A Statute of 
Lunacy, or A Discharge under a Bankruptcy 
or an Insolvent Act as a defence.” What a 
bitter mockery. Did I, the literary Mr. 
Jones—to distinguish me from the others— 
did I exercise any base mechanical calling, 
like that of Grinder? Could I requite him 
work for work? Cooperage for ironmonger- 
~ ing? A set-off, indeed! Infancy! With 
what face could I, whose hair—the little that 
remains—is grey, go into court, and call 
myself an infant? overture! For the 
sake of Mrs. Jones, I will not be tempted to 
say anything about that. A statute of 
lunacy! ‘That might very well be, before I 


had done reading the paper ; I was well-nigh | 


mad already. Bankruptcy and insolvency 
—yes, these were honourable pleas by one 
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who never had owed a sixpence since th 
days of his nonage; when, to tell the truth, it 
would have taken a good many sixpences to 
have satisfied his bootmaker or his tailor. 
I felt sick at heart, and could neither read 
nor reason further. 

Luckily I was spared the necessity of doing 
either ; for, at this juncture a message was 
brought in to say that Doublethong, the 
jobmaster, wished to speak to me about the 


hiring of a brougham for an excursion. As 


he was a neighbour of Grinder, I opened my 
mind to him on the subject. To my exces- 
sive astonishment he burst out laughing. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” he said, as soon as the 
paroxysm was over; “but that’s what 
Grinder does to all his customers. He 
summonses ’em all. Bill one day, county 
court the next.” 

“If that’s his way of doing business,” I 
replied warmly, “he'll very soon be without 
any customers to serve.” 

“Well, I believe, you’re pretty nearly 
right there, sir,” replied Doublethong ; “ but,” 
he continued, guessing what I was about to 
say, “don’t give yourself no trouble about 
this affair. 1’m more used to these things 
nor you, sir. I ’ll go down to the court, 
and make it all straight.” 

“But,” said I,anxiously, “the five clear days, 
the declaration, the judgment, the confession, 
the costs of hearing, the statute of lunacy ?” 

“All gammon, sir. Don’t you believe a 
word on it. People has their fancies. 
Grinder’s fancy is law. He’d rather lose a five 
pound in the County Court than win ten out 
of it. Leave him to me, sir, leave him to me.” 

I did so, and, except Doublethong’s reim- 
bursement, this was all I ever heard of my 
First SuMMons, 
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